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WHO’S WHO 


MRS. GEORGE NORMAN ’S writings are so well 
known to Catholic readers in this country and in 
her native England that we fear the pseudonym 
may wear rather thin. Here she turns from fiction 
to reality, in a glowing picture of one who supreme- 
ly lived the Catholic social program, a great exem- 
plar of the Christian employer. . . . EDWARD J. 
FERGER, AMERICA’S special correspondent in 
Spain, was by latest reports in London, studying the 
situation of the Basque children. “I shall never for- 
get those Red planes when they get above you,” he 
writes. “You then feel your utter helplessness. I 
saw the bombing of Alba de Tormes, the town 
where Saint Teresa of Spain is buried.” But though 
thanking God he came out alive, he “would not have 
missed the experience.” Father Ferger writes of 
Bilbao from first-hand observation. . . . HILAIRE 
BELLOC knows the non-Catholic mind as do few 
men of letters so Catholic-minded. The distance be- 
tween the two mentalities is with him a favorite 
theme. It is here pointed out in a fashion startling, 
because so obvious. . . . JOHN LAFARGE, in his 
traditional role of Pilgrim, recently became lost in 
the Quebec countryside on a forty-eight hours re- 
lease from his desk. For some pleasant hours he 
saw, heard and thought nothing but cooperatives. 
...- NORBERT ENGELS describing the late Father 
Charles O’Donnell, C.S.C., first president of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America, is a prophet 
speaking in his own country, which is the English 
Department at the University of Notre Dame. The 
man whom Bert loved is one whom all loved who 
knew him, and whose stature will increase as the 
memory of him grows longer. 
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COMMENT 











CRUDE ideas, tricked out in gaudy words and in- 
troduced to the public under the assumed name of 
Science, stare at us nearly every week—from the 
pages of the Sunday supplement. Recently “Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper” informed its 
readers that “No man ever MADE a law or BROKE 
a law.” (Why, then, keep the gates shut at Sing 
Sing, Alcatraz, Leavenworth et alibi?) The con- 
fused writer who strung together some thirty sen- 
tences on Eternal Law assured thousands that rules 
of conduct are nothing more than our efforts to 
preserve a semblance of order and good behavior. 
After emphatically denying the existence of any 
man-made laws, the chap got lyrical in his praise of 
“the REAL LAW which governs the vast vault of 
the sky.”” Now we shall not object if the gentleman 
wishes to ignore facts and the accepted meaning of 
words. As children of God we do not mind the 
pseudo-scientist marveling aloud at the wondrous 
harmony of the heavens. But we resent studious 
omission of the least word about God who made the 
heavens and the laws. Since it cannot be an accident 
that “comets come and go on schedule timed to the 
minute,” there must be a plan, a design. And there- 
fore a Designer. Perhaps this is too much logic for 
one who writes “Variable things are not laws... . 
Life itself is LAW.” Yet there are so many people 
who know only what they learn from a cursory 
scanning of the daily newspaper. 


G. K. CHESTERTON once remarked about the Sal- 
vation Army that, apart from any criticism of the 
message imparted, its method was right. Evidence 
of the efficacy of the street-corner mission is shown 
from the enthusiastic reports of the Catholic Motor 
Missions. This organization was originated by the 
Vincentian Fathers, and this year is making its 
third annual campaign of street missions in the 
smaller towns of the Diocese of St. Joseph and the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis. The missioners in auto- 
mobiles equipped with a public address system ar- 
rive at their destination and announce by handbill 
and poster the time and place of the meeting—al- 
ways on the week-day evenings and usually a street 
corner or a vacant lot. The results have been most 
gratifying as has been indicated by the interest and 
cooperation of non-Catholics. The Church has a 
vital religious and social message to impart which a 
people hungering for solace and truth is only too 
eager to learn, and the street corner is one of the 
places to reach the masses. 


KILLARNEY, this year’s venue of the Irish Catho- 
lic Truth Congress, welcomed 50,000 visitors on the 
Sunday which concluded the three days’ meeting. 
They flocked around the altar in picturesque Fitz- 
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gerald Stadium where the Apostolic Nuncio pre- 
sided at the Solemn Pontifical High Mass. Nine 
bishops attended the Congress. Improvements in 
methods of imparting religious instruction were 
freely discussed. State Worship in Europe was ably 
handled in a paper by Professor J. M. O’Sullivan. 
He said that despite striking differences there is a 
full conformity between Nazi Germany and Bolshe- 
vik Russia in the blasting of important Christian 
ideals. ““These movements are so opposed to Divine 
and human truth that any advantages they may 
possess from the political or economic point of view 
should not count in establishing their worth. .. . 
Instead of the old Christian code, something en- 
tirely different must be expected and something en- 
tirely different we have got. Lenin rejects a Divine 
origin or sanction for morality. In Germany, the 
leaders of the State, who have also become the 
leaders of thought advance along similar lines to a 
new morality in open conflict on many points with 
the Christian code and ideals.”’ 


DOLORES UGARTE, Basque refugee girl, lies 
buried at St. Mary’s Cemetery, London. On her ar- 
rival in England it was found that the fourteen- 
year-old child had tuberculosis in an advanced 
stage. She was brought to London but efforts to 
save her life were fruitless. She died with a rosary 
in her emaciated hand and a prayer on her lips for 
her native Vasconia. It is to be hoped that her dying 
plea to the Blessed Mother may effect the speedy 
return of all these unfortunate children to their 
homes and parents. Authorities in Bilbao have sig- 
nified that formal application for the return of the 
refugee children sent to England will be made 
shortly to the British Government. It is understood 
that when verified assurances of the Basque par- 
ents’ wishes have been received, the children will be 
returned. Their homecoming will mean that Dolores 
Ugarte has not died in vain. 


MILLS of the gods grind slowly. British divorce 
mills will no longer be of the celestial kind now that 
the House of Lords has approved Mr. Alan Patrick 
Herbert’s bill granting divorce for desertion, cruel- 
ty and insanity in addition to the historic ground of 
adultery. The victory of the divorcers marks the 
culmination of a process begun by Henry VIII, 
when the marrying monarch disembarrassed him- 
self of Anne Boleyn by act of Parliament. In 1669 
a private act of Parliament released Lord de Roos 
from his faithless spouse, and another act of 1692 
performed a similar mercy for the Duke of Nor- 
folk. Throughout the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth century divorce by leg- 
islative enactment increased by leaps and bounds. 





























Parliament divided what God had joined only in the 
case of adultery, and only after an ecclesiastical 
court had pronounced sentence of separation; the 
steep costs kept divorce an exclusive privilege of 
the upper classes. The Divorce Law of 1857, setting 
up civil courts with full jurisdiction in marriage 
cases, provided a democratic out from the marriage 
bond for all alike. The price was still stiff, however, 
and the grounds too few for the Liberals, who have 
bombarded the legislature periodically with new 
proposals. The conservative Lords resisted every 
thrust until the last, which will modernize back- 
ward England up to the standard of enlightened 
North America where Reno and Mexico City set 
the mode. 


BIGOTRY must be the seven-headed dragon that 
fable tells us about. Catholics imagined that at least 
as far as the school question was concerned the 
dreaded monster was slain for all time by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the so-called “Ore- 
gon School Law.” But another head has cropped up 
in California. Efforts have been made to prohibit 
the erection of private schools in residential dis- 
tricts by setting up zoning ordinances. Several such 
attempts were made in various bigoted communi- 
ties of the Golden State, all of which were frus- 
trated by court decision declaring the zoning meas- 
ures discriminatory and therefore unconstitutional. 
To prevent any such further attempts a recent As- 
sembly bill passed both Houses of the California 
Legislature by an all but unanimous vote, making 
it unlawful to prohibit the erection of private 
schools in residential districts where the erection 
and maintenance of a public school is permitted. 
Governor Merriam vetoed the bill. There is no ques- 
tion of ignorance on the part of the Governor re- 
garding the nature and purpose of the proposed 
law, nor of the past attempts on the part of certain 
communities, such as the Governor’s own Long 
Beach, to introduce such discriminatory ordinances. 
It would seem as though the California Governor, 
for reasons it is hard to fathom, has aligned him- 
self with the bigots. 


WHAT is so rare as a strike in June? During the 
honeymoon month 875 strikes kept 375,000 persons 
out of work—and pocket money. Mr. Alfred Sloan, 
who chauffeurs General Motors from the chair- 
man’s seat, blamed wildcat strikes for the $22,000,- 
000-drop in earnings during the second quarter of 
1937. More rueful than the loss of juicier dividends 
by a mammoth corporation is the loss of 4,500,000 
working days. The aggregate figure is appalling but 
the consequences are more far-reaching. Idle men 
create no wealth, draw no pay and pay no bills, and 
usually the shopkeeper does not gratuitously fill the 
housewife’s empty food basket. 


COLLAPSE of Protestantism has now and again 
been proclaimed as a fait accompli by the deep-see- 
ing Hilaire Belloc. From a different quarter comes 


first-hand evidence of spiritual vacuity among the 
sects. A “religious’’ man who still considers himself 
a Protestant has for years been interested in the 
question: Why people do not go to church? After 
putting the query to friends and acquaintances in 
every part of the country, he lists their excuses, 
adds his own reason and tells the readers of the 
August American Magazine. From budding semi- 
narians at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York and future ministers from Yale Divinity 
School the author sought to learn why Protestant 
churches exist, what particular function they per- 
form, what unique contribution they offer mankind 
which cannot be gotten as well or better from civic 
relief centers, non-sectarian schools, good shows, 
informative magazines. The nearest approach to a 
clear, definite idea that could be garnered from the 
divinity students was a confident prediction that 
preachers of tomorrow are going back to “basic 
Christianity.” Small wonder that big men like New- 
man, Manning, Chesterton shook free from the 
ruins of the Reformation and walked into the Cath- 
olic Church. 


CHINAMEN have their own way of doing things. 
World Christianity reprints a story of the arrest of 
more than a thousand idols in the Chao Ao district 
of Southern China. The enlightened “new deal” ad- 
ministration of Kwantung feared that a more dras- 
tic campaign against superstition would only exas- 
perate the devout. Instead they sent out the local 
soldiery who collared all the gods and goddesses, 
plumped them into seven trucks and carted them 
off to the Temple of the City God, where they may 
be worshiped at will. If this land of ours should ever 
attempt to wipe out idolatry by clapping the idols 
into the calabozo, Miss Marlene Dietrich and Mr. 
Robert Taylor might find themselves in the Black 
Maria in the company of a swastika or a hammer 
and a sickle. 


BENEVOLENT Queen Bess so harassed and hound- 
ed her English Catholics at home that it was neces- 
sary to train their priests in a more tolerant land 
across the Channel. (Thus did Elizabethan bigotry 
account for the founding of the famous College at 
Douay.) The same spirit of hatred for the Faith of 
our fathers that forced Englishmen to leave Merrie 
England now compels Mexican seminarians to pur- 
sue their ecclesiastical training in exile. It is a crime 
to conduct a seminary below the Rio Grande, so the 
United States Hierarchy has established one for 
the Mexicans at Las Vegas, N. Mex. This promis- 
ing institution, known as Montezuma Seminary, will 
open its doors to about 350 students on Sept. 8. 
Jesuit Fathers will be in charge of studies. The new- 
ly acquired seminary reflects great credit on the 
American Bishops who organized it, on the Catholic 
laymen who support it. And reversely its very exis- 
tence eloquently disproves the existence of religious 
liberty in Socialistic, atheistic Mexico, notwith- 
standing repeated misleading press assurances from 
across the border. 
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LEON HARMEL, 


THE CHRISTIAN EMPLOYER 


Precursor of modern social reform 


MRS. GEORGE NORMAN 











TO write of Léon Harmel who died in 1914 might 
seem out of date if his name did not almost inevit- 
ably come to Catholic minds at this moment of so- 
cial unrest. 

In fifty years of dynamic effort, Léon Harmel 
was not only a leader in the cause so forcibly 
pressed upon us all by the Hierarchy in recent pas- 
torals, he may be said to have brought the cause— 
that of the “enslaved millions’—to the conscious- 
ness of civilization. 

It is true that the great Bishop of Mainz, Freiherr 
von Ketteler, had broken the ice in 1848, that Le 
Play and Perrin had done so in print and Albert de 
Mun in action in his workmen’s Cercles in 1870. But 
Harmel was himself a capitalist and employer, no 
one else had even foreshadowed reforms so deep- 
seated, his challenge was flung at a society as dis- 
organized and self-seeking as our own but immeas- 
urably less prepared to receive it. For most of his 
life he was a scandal to many of his co-religionists 
of France but the friend and much-loved son of 
three Popes in succession. 

He was born one of eight children, as long ago 
as 1829 in the northern, almost Flemish, province 
of the French Ardennes. His grandfather had been 
the blacksmith of a village ravaged by the revolu- 
tionaries of ’93. When they moved off, the black- 
smith looked round and beyond the smoking roofs. 
He built a mill and by 1810 had 800 weavers. His 
son transferred the mill to the valley of the Suippe 
with its water power, and his wife, Léon’s mother, 
improvised a name for it appropriate to that smil- 
ing, bosky country—the Val des Bois. The name 
was to be famous and almost as great a stumbling- 
block to the reactionary as its future owner. 

He seemed entirely average. He was no intellec- 
tual; and without the impetus of two forces, his 
home upbringing and his own piety, both remark- 
ably virile, he might never have emerged from the 
rank of merely successful business men. 

For a time he thought of the priesthood, but he 
had no vocation. He married his cousin, a charming 
girl who had fallen in love with him, and had nine 
children and sixteen years of complete happiness; 
then his wife died and if he had been a weakling 
his life might have been broken. 

At the time of his wife’s death Léon had sought 
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spiritual help from the well-known Monseigneur de 
Ségur who recognized in him a leader fitted to cope 
with changing world conditions, and induced him 
to attend a Social Congress at Poitiers. 

Léon went to Poitiers to listen and to learn, as 
he thought, but genius will out, and he had genius 
for organization and successful action. The enthusi- 
asm he roused was so great that he had to promise 
a complete program of labor reform for a forth- 
coming Congress. He produced it in a pamphlet: 
The Organization of the Catholic Factory. 

His text was a revelation (it was called his “dis- 
covery”)—a light from on high to right-thinking 
employers. The Duc de Chaulnes had 20,000 copies 
printed at his own expense. Reform, Harmel wrote, 
was to be effected not from above but from below, 
employers were merely to suggest and guide re- 
forms to be effected by the workers themselves. 

Years earlier, Bishop von Ketteler had written 
that to heal social evils it was not enough “to feed 
and clothe a few poor and send alms to public char- 
ities . . . we must bridge the vast abyss . . . be- 
tween rich and poor.” But such was not the view 
of Harmel’s adversaries, those upper classes whose 
“culpable inertia,” wrote Albert de Mun, was as 
great a factor for revolution as the class-hatred of 
the lower. 

“The enslavists,” as Harmel grimly termed them, 
conceded that the worker no doubt should be con- 
sidered nowadays, but he should remain what he 
had always been, completely dependent. Harmel’s 
entire scheme was the exact opposite—to raise the 
worker and, incidentally, not to leave that task to 
the Socialists—the Communists of those days. But 
thirty years after the first economic reforms at the 
Val des Bois a great part of France was not yet 
convinced of their utility! 

Léon Harmel, the most determined, if the hum- 
blest, of men simply kept on his way fortified by 
the highest of all ecclesiastical approval. Where he 
could he converted his adversaries by his inimitably 
genial, if forceful, methods of exposition; if he 
failed he committed the matter to God. He was 
before everything a Catholic and had become some- 
thing very like a saint. He drew from daily Com- 
munion and prayer the strength to temper his own 
strength with humility, charity to prosecute his 























crusade of charity without rancor or smallness— 
no mean achievement. 

Before long he entered into relations with the 
famous Workers Cercles of the Count de Mun, and 
the descendant of crusaders recognized one of his 
own kind in the manufacturer with his frock coat 
and unaristocratic air and features—‘“a soul of fire, 
a subtle intelligence, an indomitable will’—while 
later Count de Mun acclaimed the “heroic sanctity 
<a life . . . the indefatigable activity of his 
ze. io 

All his life the success which so greatly attended 
it was to fill Harmel with anxious humility. Sud- 
denly in September 1874, however, he was to know 
disaster—the entire fabric of his mills was burnt to 
the ground, the fire stopping only, and it seemed 
somewhat miraculously, at the statue of Our Lady 
of the Factory. He rebuilt it all by the following 
Easter: his chief concern had been the plight of the 
operatives and their families. 

Harmel had long been pressed on all sides to pub- 
lish in book form his views and theory. “But I am 
not a theorist and should hate to become one,” was 
his reply. He alluded, no doubt, to his distrust of 
vain discussion as expressed later by Leo XIII on 
the subject of social reorganization: ‘Act, and with- 
out consuming precious time in vain discussions.” 
Harmel hated waste and there was so much to be 
done. Yet, obviously, theory underlay his prodigious 
labors. He set to work, finding time, amidst his vast 
output of correspondence, for book production and 
produced his Manual of a Christian Corporation in 
proof at Bordeaux in 1876. 

Why had it not, rather, been called a Manual of 
the Duties of Employers, it was asked. In his reply 
lay the point at issue between him and too many 
of the Catholics of France: that workers should 
govern themselves. He was, as Albert de Mun said, 
“the first initiator of the movement towards the 
working masses.” 

The Val des Bois became a species of university. 
Its hospitality was at all times boundless. When in- 
formal week-ends of, first, about thirty seminarists 
began to assemble for debate and instruction, then 
a hundred, then laymen of all grades and profes- 
sions, the workers’ houses had to be used as an- 
nexes. Harmel was delighted to pay them rent. 
From as far off as America (very far indeed in 
those days) no less a personage than Cardinal Gib- 
bons came to admire and learn; on his side Harmel 
knew and loved America and Great Britain, indeed 
his love of English-speaking persons seemed to 
some of his compatriots to “lack measure.” It might 
have been thought that his time was fully occupied, 
but in 1885 he started Workmens’ Pilgrimages to 
Rome, leading off with one for their employers. He 
induced 100 of the latter to join. Their real teacher, 
he always said, was the Pope. In this as in every- 
thing else he “saw big,” had vision. In 1887 the first 
workmen’s pilgrimage enrolled 1,800 operatives; 
four years later he hoped for 10,000 and got 20,000. 
When half Europe threatened to emulate these in- 
credible feats of propaganda and organization the 
anti-clerical Italian Government of the time grew 
alarmed and put an end to them. 


His views on a living wage for workers, condi- 
tions in and out of factories, hours of work, etc., 
are said to have antedated those of Leo XIII by 
about eighteen years. He loved and revered that 
great Pontiff and the other Popes under whom he 
lived, his devotion just stopping short of accepting 
the title of Count at their hands—he did not, he 
said, feel like a Count and was respectfully amused 
at the idea of joining the ranks of noblemen. 

As time passed his life grew more and more 
strenuous; he must have attended hundreds of con- 
gresses and meetings. He never in all his days took 
what we should call a “holiday” but he was in Rome 
three times every year and even there was con- 
stantly in dernand as a speaker. Cardinals were fre- 
quently among his Roman audiences and, on one 
occasion, the future Pontiff Pius XI. In Italy as in 
France he was often asked to address seminaries to 
enlarge on his great theme “the triumph of Jesus 
Christ in the people and by the people.” 

The death of a much-loved son recalled him to 
personal supervision of his mills and to what he 
called his real business, that of “making men.” He 
epitomized the result of his long experience in 
an institution finally known as The Factory Coun- 
cil by which a “real cooperation of workers in 
the professional and disciplinary direction of the 
factory” was established. It must have surprised 
even the enslavists, by now well used to his innova- 
tions, to hear that the aim of the Council was, 
among much else, “to maintain between owners 
and workers an affectionate understanding based 
on mutual confidence,” that “simple operatives” 
elected for the purpose were to meet the owner, 
without foremen or overseers, twice a month to 
offer suggestions as to wages, discipline, hygiene 
and kindred subjects! Women workers had a like 
Council. 

The owner on his side was to let his workers 
know and understand his ideas and ideals, the busi- 
ness side and running of the factory, and interest 
them in all such matters. It was the great and final 
realization of his theory, and to those who derided 
or feared it, the answer was simple—it worked ad- 
mirably at the Val des Bois, as it still does today. 

In his life-long effort for the workers whom he 
really and truly loved like children of his own, he, 
of course, never overlooked the question of their 
housing, their home life and their families. For the 
latter he had three maxims on which he felt that 
well-being depended for this world and the next: 
the family should be large, its education virile, its 
members should love one another. As regards edu- 
cation he had put his theory into very determined 
practice, yet his children adored him. 

It was among them all—children, and their 
children’s children—that he was struck down by 
illness; he was old and even his marvelous energy 
could not forever resist the course of nature. 

Then came the Great War and he was moved 
from the actual danger zone of the Val des Bois to 
the South of France. Three of that happy circle had 
already given their lives for France when he, too, 
died in September, 1914. His death was in keeping 
with his life. 
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THERESA OF LISIEUX 


FAMILIAR TO CATHOLIC MILLIONS 


Her cult rose spontaneously from the people 


HILAIRE BELLOC 














EVERY time I return to Lisieux the same theme 
arises in my mind, and at each return it arises more 
strongly than before. I have just come from that 
now famous town and shrine, and I cannot forbear 
to write on that theme. 

It is a double theme. First, the way in which 
Lisieux illustrates the spontaneity of Catholic life, 
and secondly the way in which the Saint of Lisieux 
and the veneration of her illustrates the astonishing 
distance that has arisen between the Catholic and 
the non-Catholic world. 

People who know nothing of the Catholic faith, 
who know it only from the outside, always take one 
thing about it for granted, and that is the one thing 
which happens to be quite wrong. It is usually so 
when one is dealing with something alien and un- 
familiar to oneself. One tends to think its “point” 
is thus and thus, when really it is quite other. But 
in the case of the Catholic Church this misappre- 
hension of what is within by those who know it only 
from without is more startling, I think, than any 
other contrast of the sort. 

Pretty well anyone will tell you, who has not 
got a close familiarity with Catholic things and life, 
that the one mark of Catholicism is its uniformity, 
imposed upon the individual from above. Men take 
it for granted that the Catholic Church kills in- 
dividual speculation, individual examination of 
problems, moral and theological and even social. 
They think its essence is conformity to a fixed pat- 
tern, with the shape of which the conformist has 
nothing to do. They would certainly say that of all 
forms of Catholic activity, public worship was quite 
definitely of this kind: that the Catholic Saints, for 
instance, were handed out, as it were, by the official 
authorities of the Church, without so much as a 
take it or leave it, and that most of us admired or 
venerated them to order. 

Now the cultus of Saint Thérése of Lisieux is a 
glaring example of the exact opposite of all this. 

She was a very young woman, little more than 
a child, a member of a religious community in a not 
very important Norman market town. Her life, her 
character, her virtue, were known to no one but her 
own family, a few friends and the nuns of her con- 
vent. I was in Lisieux myself a good deal as a young 
man just after my marriage, while she was still 
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alive. I heard nothing of her. There was no public 
repute. 

Then one person began to speak of her and then 
another, and then a third recalled that she had said 
what good she hoped to do by her prayers and what 
she would try to effect upon earth after her death; 
then another spoke and then another. Her fame 
began to rise, none knows how, from the smallest 
beginnings. 

I know not how many were acquainted with her 
character and with the words she had said before 
dying, within, say, the first year after she died. 
However few they were, their numbers increased 
without any order, without any plan and—or so one 
would say if one were describing the thing as an 
ordinary event in the political or social sphere— 
without cause. 

Here, in this modern world, deafened by artificial 
advertisement, by supplies swamping demand, by 
the crushing of individual initiative and the subjec- 
tion of all individual effort to a few controllers of 
machines, this new force, the recognition of Saint 
Thérése of Lisieux, grew up silently from below, ex- 
actly as living organisms appear. A very few years 
passed and millions already prayed in that name. 
One marvel after another, one inexplicable coinci- 
dence after another, came to nourish the emotion 
and to spread it in wider and wider circles among 
men. A very few more years and the name of Saint 
Thérése was perhaps the most famous—at any rate 
among the very most famous—of all the names of 
holy men and women who guard the Church of God. 
Today there is no corner of the world in which we 
do not find her shrine, her image and the ardent 
affection of her admirers displayed. 

Ten years ago, when I was wandering in the Sar- 
dinian mountains (which I am glad to say are 
among the most neglected in Europe), I found her 
image and her shrine on a hillside in a little local 
chapel, which otherwise had nothing in it of the 
modern world. The friend who was walking with me 
was not a Catholic. I told him that if he would 
watch in his travels he would find that that image, 
that character, that fame, was represented every- 
where throughout the community of Faith, in every 
climate, every district, every race. 

So it stands now. And all that was done by the 























people, from below spontaneously. No one can say 
it was done by this or that or the other person. We 
know the names of those who came early into the 
business, the first enthusiasts (my own house had 
Saint Thérése’s name and her image very early in- 
deed). The canonization itself was from the people 
and at what speed! If she were alive now she would 
be younger than I who am writing these lines, yet 
she has been on the altars for years. 

That, I think, is the first point. Saint Thérése is 
an example of the spontaneity of Catholic activity 
and the way in which the life of the Church is from 
below and upswelling. 

Now for the second point; and I have very little 
space for it. But I must mention it before I end. 

Within the millioned Catholic community Saint 


Thérése of Lisieux is a name more familiar, more 
part of general speech, than the name of any poli- 
tician or criminal or film star in another world; and 
yet all around our Catholic millions and closely 
mixed with them are as many millions who not only 
have not heard that name but would not credit its 
fame if they were told of it simply without proof. 

It is an astonishing phenomenon, and one which 
those who describe the modern world never em- 
phasize, that these two groups of human beings, 
those within and those without the Church, co-exist, 
elbow each other, meet all day long, breathe the 
same air, think themselves mutually familiar with 
all familiar things, yet can be, and are, so com- 
pletely out of touch. It is a truth not only to appre- 
ciate, but to remember and act upon. 


Our correspondent in Spain 


NORMALCY RESTORED TO 
BILBAO WITH ADVENT OF FRANCO 


EDWARD J. FERGER 











ONE is deeply impressed by the chief city of the 
Basques, which is Bilbao. I entered the city shortly 
after the troops of the Nationalists captured it. 
Many strange events took place between that Sat- 
urday morning, June 19, and the following Tuesday 
morning. It was a delicate situation for General 
Franco to handle, and he handled it admirably. 
In the first place, the weirdest stories were given 
these Basques by the Red armies. They were prom- 
ised, for instance, that the Nationalists’ troops 
would bring along the Moors to commit the foulest 
outrages upon their women and children; that the 
Nationalists would starve them to death; that they 
would be completely submerged under the rule of 
General Franco. 

What actually happened was this. 187 National- 
ist soldiers took Bilbao without firing a shot. It was 
a military coup that will go down in history as one 
of the greatest victories, without bloodshed, in mod- 
ern times. Franco did not immediately send in a 
large number of soldiers because he did not intend 
to frighten the people who were half starved. They 
had had no meat since Christmas. They were living 
on rice and a sort of brown bread which did not 
satisfy the appetite. Because of this highly nervous 
condition, added to their hunger, Franco followed a 


wise and judicious course. His first action was to 
feed the people. He sent in two hundred steers and 
sixteen carloads of food. Forty thousand meals were 
served the first day. 

A systematic and kind administration of public 
affairs began. The people were told to remove all 
the fire-arms and munitions from their homes. Fifty 
thousand guns and revolvers were placed in the 
middle of the streets. Tugs were drawn along, side 
by side, to the places where the seven beautiful 
bridges were destroyed by dynamite before the Na- 
tionalists entered the city. Temporary bridges were 
built on these tugs or barges, connecting both sides 
of the city. Shop keepers that had practically closed 
their doors and removed the merchandise from 
their windows, began to sell their wares. Order was 
restored and the city, in a few days, was function- 
ing as near to normal as the circumstances would 
permit. 

I went to the courts where the Nationalists began 
the long and tedious labor of administering justice 
to the thousands accused of serious crimes. I was 
amazed at the order in these courts. Every accused 
had his lawyer and every opportunity was given to 
prove his innocence. No one was court-marshaled 
without a fair and equitable trial. It was sufficient 
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answer and proof to me that Franco whom the 
Reds termed “the baby-killer” was spending all of 
his energy to right the wrongs and to safeguard 
the people of Bilbao who now had the opportunity 
to pass judgment upon the promises of the Reds 
and the actual solicitude of Franco. During the time 
that I was in Bilbao, I never saw one incident that 
would mar the peace of a city. Practically nothing 
of the city’s property had been destroyed. I lay that 
to the fact that the Reds were afraid of the ire of 
these Basques. 

Prisoners taken were 12,000. They were sent to 
prisons in Burgos, Pamplona and Vitoria. I saw 
many of them later and they appeared happy. They 
were well fed, which was a new experience for these 
Reds who are suffering throughout Red Spain for 
want of food. 

As I write this, it is less than four weeks since 
Bilbao fell. But in those four weeks an unbelievable 
work has been accomplished. It is a tribute to the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity of Francisco Franco. 
Already, new bridges are half completed. The 
miners are going back to the mountains, and ore 
is beginning to pour from the great blast furnaces. 
Factories have reopened and the workers are 
placed in a position of earning their livelihood. I 
thought I even saw a change in the attitude of the 
Basque priests—these foolish men who accepted the 
promises of the Reds that the Basque province 
would be given its independence after a Red victory 
throughout Spain—these thoughtless men who 
abandoned their fellow workers in the vineyard of 
Christ, so many of whom lost their lives as a result 
of the Red fury. 

I have in my possession one of the strange 
changes that took place after the capture of the 
city by the Nationalist troops. Before the fall of 
Bilbao, Huzkadi was one of the leading Red publica- 
tions. I read with interest the first page of the last 
edition of Huzkadi. It was replete with Red propa- 
ganda. I have also in my possession the first copy 
of El Correo Espanol, the Nationalist paper that 
replaces it. Hl Correo Espaiol is as Nationalist as 
Euzkadi was red. A large picture of General Franco 
is printed on the first page. I talked for some time 
with the new editor who is a Falangist from Burgos. 
Nothing has changed in the plant except the editor- 
ial staff. The same printers operate the linotype 
machines and the same pressmen the large Ameri- 
can press of modern make. Another proof that the 
Nationalists when they take Red territory are un- 
willing to cause disruption in the ordinary course of 
business! 

I had lunch in the Carlton Hotel, shortly after 
the Nationalist government began to function. It 
was a splendid meal and would have done justice 
to the best hotels in Europe. There was everything 
from Hors Variés to the finest pastries. And the 
roof dining room was packed with a friendly people 
many of whom had passed through months of suf- 
fering and want. Again the contrast between what 
the Reds said would happen and what actually has 
happened! 

What pleased me most was a parade of young 
Falangists one morning, in the principal thorough- 
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fare of Bilbao. Boys ranging from eight to fifteen 
years wore their blue caps and shirts and proudly 
marched by to the strains of martial music. The 
work of creating public opinion in the Basque 
country has begun. The mind of youth is being 
trained away from the ruinous doctrines of the 
Comintern and its diabolical influence upon world 
affairs. 

I have met a number of people, here in Spain, 
during the last two weeks and of each I have asked 
the same question: What is the future of Spain? I 
referred to the years that will follow the present 
great civil conflict. And to that question I have re- 
ceived a variety of answers. All admit that Spain 
will have a military dictatorship after the war is 
over. And I presuppose that General Franco will 
win eventually. I do not see how he can possibly 
lose now. 

But beyond the military dictatorship, Spain will 
have to fashion a government that will suit her 
needs. And in fashioning that government, there are 
certain political elements with which she will have 
to contend. There are the Falangists who are the 
Fascists of Spain. They seek a totalitarian state. 
Their motto, or at least that of the younger mem- 
bers, is “Revolution, Empire, Unity.” And from 
their doctrines, I would take it that they seek a so- 
cial revolution introducing to Spain a corporative 
state similar to the corporative state now so suc- 
cessful in Portugal. 

Then, there are the Requetés. They counterbal- 
ance the Falangists. They are more monarchial 
in their ambitions. They are the traditionalists of 
Spain. They are opposed to a totalitarian state. 
Their motto is, “God, Fatherland and King.” They, 
too, are strong in Spain. The aristocrats and royal- 
ists are followers of Goicoechea. Many of them are 
for the return of the monarchy. A number of the 
intelligent middle class are disciples of Gil Robles 
and constitute the Popular Action Party. They also 
are strong, having a goodly following. All these, as 
I have stated, believe that a military dictatorship is 
necessary after the war, at least until normal con- 
ditions have been reestablished. 

But how are these various elements to be pla- 
cated and consolidated into one Spanish state that 
will work harmoniously for the welfare of all the 
people? I believe, from what I have heard, that, un- 
der the direction of General Franco, this will be 
accomplished by accepting what is expedient from 
each of these elements. From the Falangists, he 
will take their principles of social reform which are 
based upon the existence of a corporative state. 
Eventually, the monarchy may return, which is the 
ambition of the Requetés. This latter may satisfy 
both the followers of Gil Robles and the aristocrats 
of Spain, who have allied themselves with the Re- 
quetés. 

I predicate these possibilities upon the supposi- 
tion that General Franco will be as strong among 
the Spanish people as he is at present. I see no rea- 
son why his power and prestige should decrease, 
particularly after a war from which this man, who 
has none of the ambitions of Hitler or Mussolini, 
becomes the conquering hero. 











QUEBEC CATHOLICS 
DISCUSS THE COOPERATIVES 


Clarity required for important decisions 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 











ANYTHING in the United States quite like the 
Semaine Sociale du Canada, the annual French Ca- 
nadian Catholic social conference, is difficult to con- 
ceive. Externally, it differs little from a multitude 
of such conferences which occur nationally and re- 
gionally among American Catholics. A series of dis- 
courses on social topics, devoted to some central 
theme, run for the best part of a week. There are 
two talks in the morning, one late in the afternoon, 
and two in the evening. There is a popular mass 
meeting and a veillée réligieuse, a service of prayer 
and meditation. No organized discussions take place, 
and the lectures are read formally, with an eye to 
later reproduction in the published proceedings. 
This year the conference, fifteenth session of the 
Semaines, took place at St. Hyacinthe, in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, not far from Montreal, and the 
theme was cooperation. 

A closer view of the Semaine reveals certain pro- 
found differences from anything that Catholics are 
used to south of the Canadian border. I do not refer 
to the language, which is a mere accident; but to 
the meaning that the conference carried for the 
audience. 

With rare exceptions, American Catholics take 
part in economic discussions merely as part of a 
greatly larger group, in which a non-Catholic ma- 
jority wields the decisive influence. Only in parish 
matters, as a rule, do American Catholics, as Cath- 
olics, decide any far-reaching social or economic 
matters for themselves. In these matters our para- 
mount practical consideration is to find a modus 
vivendi with the non-Catholic that will not com- 
promise our religious and ethical principles. But in 
French Canada, particularly Quebec, the Catholics 
who discuss these social and economic matters 
speak as those who themselves as a majority are 
deciding the outcome. The policies they are adopt- 
ing are the policies they themselves will be expected 
to put into effect. 

As I listened to these serious expositions by 
priests and laymen of the cooperative idea in the 
light of Christian principles, delivered in the formal 
atmosphere of the auditorium of the Major Semi- 
nary, in the presence of the Bishop of St. Hyacinthe, 
the scholarly and far-seeing Msgr. Decelles—who, 
in fatherly fashion, opened and closed each single 


conference with prayers—of the Bishop Auxiliary, 
the Bishop of Rimouski, and other members of the 
Hierarchy and local clergy and Religious—I real- 
ized that the audience, an élite of French Canada’s 
thinkers and workers, were faced with a supremely 
important decision. They had to choose the social 
and economic course which would ensure their own 
continuance as a distinct people, the course that 
would ensure for them physical existence; that 
would prevent their being wiped out from the face 
of the earth: a majority in their own immediate 
Province, but a minority in the vast North Ameri- 
can world that surrounded them. On this choice de- 
pended their ability to preserve their national exist- 
ence and meet the threats against their traditional 
religious Faith which were gradually stealing up 
on them as Communism threatened to lift the whole 
French Canadian national structure fron) its re- 
ligious moorings and carry it out upon unknown 
seas. 

The limitations are certainly ascertainable. As 
expressed by this same Report, there are certain 
areas of human enterprise in the field of production, 
exchange and distribution which are best under- 
taken by private business; those particularly which 
are of a more speculative nature, and require a sur- 
plus of ingenuity and personal initiative; certain 
others are best handled by cooperatives; while a 
third area is best served by public ownership opera- 
tion, such as certain public utilities. Gradually the 
truth is breaking through on these disputed differ- 
ences, and it is only a question of time when they 
will be clearly recognizable and admitted by all rea- 
sonable men. As this Report points out, consumers’ 
cooperative organizations function most easily and 
smoothly when the demand for exchange is already 
at hand, and elaborate advertising and promotion 
is not needed. 

Since the United States report lays stress on the 
difficulty of obtaining cooperation between agricul- 
tural producers’ groups and the various consumers’ 
cooperatives, I was curious to see what sentiment 
in that regard might prevail at the Semaine So- 
ciale. However, they were far from expressing dis- 
couragement on that score. The solution advocated 
by the British cooperatives, that agricultural pro- 
duction should itself be engineered cooperatively, 
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by cooperative or jointly owned farms, met with no 
favor; on the contrary, it was repudiated as a solu- 
tion. This would not, of course, exclude purely vol- 
untary and limited communal agricultural enter- 
prises, such as farming communes operated for re- 
ligious or educational or charitable purposes; but 
it would entirely exclude abolition of small agricul- 
tural property. 

How close can be the cooperation of the agri- 
cultural producing and distributing cooperatives 
and the consumer, was shown by the remarkable 
tobacco cooperative at St. Césaire, an hour’s ride 
from St. Hyacinthe, which was demonstrated to the 
visitors. Tobacco there is bought from the local 
farmers, stored, processed and marketed coopera- 
tively with efficiency and success. I was informed 
that the farmers had raised $100,000 to establish 
the cooperative at the outset, had paid off this sum 
in five years’ time and had now an extra $100,000 
(or more) salted away as a reserve fund in the 
bank, untouched, save for the income. In the sort- 
ing room, some 160 damsels garbed in green gowns 
and halos, were profitably and apparently very 
cheerfully employed. The girls were daughters of 
the local cooperators. A model tomato factory in 
the vicinity told a similar story. The clue in each 
case was the financial cooperative, the unobtrusive 
but all-powerful credit union or caisse rurale, 
which is usually the entering wedge, simplest and 
most feasible for cooperative enterprises. 

Cooperative institutions, in one form or another, 
said Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, in 
his discourse on the third day of the Semaine, are 
“the imperious price paid by capital for its use of 
machines” (sont ’impérieuse rancon du machinisme 
mis au service du capital). In proportion as these 
social problems are thoroughly understood, he like- 
wise insisted, will electoral issues pass from their 
present accidental, partisan stage, and be founded 
upon a positive social ideal, and motivated by gen- 
uine political convictions. 

Behind the scenes of the Semaine Sociale was its 
originator, its guide and inspiration, the Pére a 
tous, “Father for everything,” as he was affection- 
ately called, the Rev. Joseph P. Archambault, S.J. 
To his incredible perseverance and radiant op- 
timism in the face of all discouragement French 
Canada owes its present social program. One wish 
I found frequently expressed: that American Catho- 
lics would frequent these events. They would find 
in them refreshment for body and soul, and surely 
a great source of enlightenment for many of the 
things we are trying to accomplish in the United 
States. 

Two circumstances added to the clarity and real- 
ism of the discussion on cooperatives. One was the 
atmosphere of Catholic Faith, the other the fact 
that most of those who took part were people of 
moderate or little means, but not a proletariat. As 
Catholics, the advocates of the cooperatives re- 
jected from the start all attempts to use the cooper- 
ative movement as an instrument of class warfare, 
or as a vehicle for socialistic and communistic 
theories of property and government. So explicit 
were the repudiations on this point, that the sus- 
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picious could harbor no misgivings. The idea of the 
“Cooperative Commonwealth,” in which the socias 
theory of the cooperative is transferred to the field 
of government, was analyzed and emphatically 
rejected. 

Besides clarifying as to possible deviations, Cath- 
olic Faith lent appreciation of the moral value of 
cooperation, conceived in the Christian sense. One 
of the most promising suggestions was made in the 
course of the expositions by the Abbé Garant, of 
Quebec, who proposed that each well-to-do family 
in a parish should adopt some poor family for 
special friendship and assistance. It was not merely 
the question of financial assistance, but that of 
friendship, cooperation and counsel. This, in turn, 
drew attention to the fact, true in Canada as well 
as in the United States—fact characteristic of mod- 
ern times—of the lack of contact between the social 
and economic classes. 

These words of the Abbé Garant recalled to me 
my own repeated observation, that there is a sur- 
prising number of wealthy people in this country 
who have not the remotest idea of what it is like to 
experience poverty; they have no real concept of 
deprivation. For a poor man it is difficult to believe 
that really intelligent, traveled, experienced men 
honestly think that they have reached rock bottom 
when they have given up all but three cars, one of 
them a Rolls Royce; just as it is impossible for some 
of the fortunate ones to imagine that it seriously 
matters if you never can afford anything more ex- 
pensive than an occasional bit of liver for dinner; 
that a loan of fifty dollars, obtained through a co- 
operative credit union, can seriously affect the life 
and fortunes of a whole family. No farmer, however 
imaginative, can really conceive how little city 
people know about farming; or laborers how little 
is really known of wage-earners’ problems; while 
many a wage-earner would profit if he could visual- 
ize to himself more distinctly what keeps an honest 
employer awake at night. 

It would be difficult to find, I think, a group of 
people closer than were those French Canadians to 
the problems of poverty, without being sucked down 
into the ideology and pathos that poverty creates 
when unrelieved by Christian faith and hope. Their 
closest analogy would be, of course, the fishermen 
and farmers and miners of the Maritime Provinces, 
the story of whose phenomenal achievements under 
the Antigonish or Xaverian movement thrilled the 
audience, and caused the Bishop to exclaim: “It is 
magnificent!” 

Clergy and laity who took part in this session 
were not far from the soil and its stark restrictions. 
A realistic point of view prevailed which refused to 
grant cooperativism powers beyond those it could 
be proved to possess, yet probed eagerly into all it 
had to offer. The general conclusion, similar to that 
expressed by various members of the United States 
Government commission which recently made a 
study of cooperatives in ten European countries, 
appeared to be that cooperativism is not a panacea, 
but that it offers, within its limits, the most prac- 
tical concrete means for the reconstructive econ- 
omy, particularly an agrarian economy. 
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NEW FIELDS, NEW WEAPONS 
OFFERED TO APOSTOLIC PRIESTS 


FROM all appearances, the plan proposed a couple 
of years ago by the Rev. W. Howard Bishop, of 
Clarksville, Md., which was commented upon in this 
column, looks as if it would become a reality. It is 
announced that Father Bishop is actually locating 
in St. Martin, Ohio. 

Father Bishop’s idea is to establish a congrega- 
tion of diocesan clergy, who would devote them- 
selves to the evangelization of the rural districts of 
the United States. The congregation would be en- 
titled the Catholic Home Mission Society, corre- 
sponding to the Catholic Foreign Mission Society, 
of Maryknoll, and would be begun by priests com- 
ing from the various dioceses with the permission 
of their respective Bishops. They would be formed 
for the task in a central training house, from which 
they would go to place themselves in small groups 
or local centres, whence their work would radiate, 
and eventually result in the building up of perma- 
nent parishes. 

The plan has received very thorough discussion 
among Father Bishop’s personal friends, as well as 
by several leading members of the Hierarchy, who 
have uniformly shown themselves sympathetic to- 
wards it. And it seems to have been made plain that 
he is not duplicating other mission works. 

An old mutual friend of Father Bishop and my- 
self has just visited St. Martin, and writes as fol- 
lows concerning the spot that, in my own opinion, 
is destined to become the cradle of an historic 
movement in American Catholicism. 

“T thought you would like to know my reaction 
to Father Bishop’s locating in Ohio. I drove him 
out, leaving Sunday of last week and arriving Mon- 
day afternoon. The whole situation is ideal. The 
house is one of the most attractive priest’s houses 
I have ever seen. He has seven or eight bedrooms 
entirely modernized and up-to-date in every way. 
The school was sold to the State and is operated by 
the State and conducted by the Brown County 
Ursulines. 

“Words fail me to describe the church. I have 
never seen anything just as attractive as that 
church. All of the grounds are beautifully land- 
scaped and in perfect order. There is a two-car gar- 
age on the place and one-car garage under the 
house. 

“The country around Cincinnati is mostly flat. 
The village of St. Martin forms a triangle. The 
rectory is at the apex. At the base the Brown Coun- 
ty Ursulines maintain an inn. They also have a very 
large place right across from the rectory. Likewise, 
they have a very fine and large chapel and a chap- 
lain’s residence, although at the present time they 


are having Fathers from the Seminary attend the 
convent until the Archbishop appoints a regular 
chaplain in September. As you will recall, Arch- 
bishop Purcell retired to this chapel, died, and is 
buried there. 

“St. Martin is forty miles but only fifty minutes 
from Cincinnati.” 

The project has received, I understand, the cor- 
dial endorsement of the Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
always on the alert to extend apostolic endeavor. 

On every side means are being supplied to extend, 
intensify, perfect the work of the secular clergy in 
this country. Plans are now being made to establish 
a house of retreats for diocesan clergy at Auries- 
ville, N. Y., in the Albany Diocese, a matter in 
which Bishop Gibbons of Albany is deeply inter- 
ested. A little over a year ago a series of monthly 
recollections for the priests in his diocese was start- 
ed with the Bishop’s enthusiastic approval. The re- 
treat house is to be adjacent to the Tertianship of 
the Jesuit Fathers of the Maryland-New York Prov- 
ince, which is being transferred this September 
from its location for the past thirty-four years at 
Saint - Andrew -on- Hudson, near Poughkeepsie. 
While the Tertian Fathers will no longer enjoy the 
Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt as their next neighbor, 
they will pursue their contemplations at the shrine 
of Saint Isaac Jogues and his two martyred com- 
panions; and the priests coming there will receive a 
portion from the spiritual mantle of Jogues. 

Without any publicity, but with plenty of hard 
work, many priests of the Archdiocese of Milwau- 
kee followed this summer a busy four-weeks’ course 
in problems of social action, probing to the roots 
thorny questions of industrial ethics, social econom- 
ics, etc., under the guidance of such experts as 
Monsignor John A. Ryan, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Rev. Dr. Haas, Father Miller, C.SS.R., Father 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., and others. A similar plan has 
been followed in Toledo, Ohio. 

A perfect complement to the preceding is the 
splendid program to be offered by the third cate- 
chetical congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, to take place in St. Louis, Mo., October 
9-12, of this year. The fullest, latest, most practical 
information on every phase of Christian Doctrine 
instruction, particularly for public-school children 
and adults, for parents in the home; study groups, 
and special types of apostolate, will there be shown 
visually and discussed orally by experts from all 
over the country. Among the latter there will be a 
special session for colored parishes, at which the 
principal speaker will be the Most Rev. William J. 
Hafey, D.D., Bishop of Raleigh. 

The Church in the United States was an apostolic 
Church in the beginning. It is so now, and will be- 
come increasingly so as these activities develop. 

JOHN LAFARGE 
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CIVIL SERVICE AND LOOT 


PRECISELY how often pronunciamentos rigid 
with virtue have been issued by high Federal of- 
ficials discussing the civil-service system, only the 
statistician can tell. In his report, he will probably 
employ figures usually confined to astronomers cal- 
culating the distance of the farther-removed stars. 
But how often has a bill been vetoed on the ground 
that it sets the civil-service system aside, and opens 
the doors to hungry and all but illiterate office- 
seekers? How often has the head of a department 
gone before a Congressional committee to protest 
this debauching of the civil-service system? There 
is no need to pause for an answer. 

Now we are not disposed to take on credit any 
statement made by the heads of a political cam- 
paign committee. These gentlemen may be able to 
predict that their candidate will carry all but two 
States in the next election, but when they discuss 
the faults of their opponents, their eyes are so 
sharp that often they can see not only invisible 
things, but things that do not exist. Yet now and 
then they hit upon a valuable truth. It seems to 
us, after taking all precautions against deception, 
that in a recent statement on what passes for civil 
service in the United States, Congressman Martin, 
of Massachusetts, chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, has hit upon one. 

It is an old song that Mr. Martin sings. He com- 
plains of the President’s “jobmaster-general,” and 
of his ability to control elections through the nu- 
merous jobs at his disposal. The jobmaster and his 
aides have worked so zealously that today “the per- 
centage of non-civil-service employes in the Fed- 
eral establishment is the largest in forty years.” 
From 1883 to 1933, the party in power, Democratic 
or Republican, strengthened the civil-service sys- 
tem. But since March, 1933, nearly 150 new admin- 
istrative agencies have been created by law or by 
executive order, and of these agencies “not one,” 
writes Mr. Martin, “has been placed entirely and 
unequivocally under the civil-service laws and regu- 
lations. We have had much lip-service, but the re- 
sults are before us.” The President has recom- 
mended extension of the merit system “upward, 
downward and outward,” but what we have had for 
some years is an upward, downward and outward 
extension of the system which allows political 
leaders to pay their followers in Federal jobs. 

How long must this misappropriation of public 
funds be tolerated? When Federal employes are 
chosen not because of character and fitness ascer- 
tained by open public examination, but because 
they have been useful to some political boss, the 
results are bound to be deplorable. 

Within the next few years the number of Fed- 
eral employes will be enormously increased. Unless 
we desire to build up a system under which men 
in office can secure their continuance in office 
through their control of the votes and influence of 
Federal employes, the merit system must at once 
replace the loot system. Can we the people compel 
Congress to give us this reform? 
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WAGES AND HOURS 


THAT redoubtable upholder of the New Deal, Hugh 
Johnson, cannot stomach the wages and hours bill. 
No more can we. In some respects, it would suit 
“Tom” Girdler perfectly, but that is not its chief 
fault. It seems to be based on the theory that when 
five men equally ignorant of a subject pool their 
ignorance, the result is perfect knowledge. The New 
Deal should have taught us that practicable social 
legislation must include something more than a 
good intention. What is needed is a Federal plan 
which not only invites but wins cooperation by the 
States with Washington. 


“JUSTICE AND REASO} 


IT is impossible to assent to the editorial opin- 
ion of the New York Herald Tribune that the 
decision in the Scottsboro cases “represents a 
material victory for the cause of reason and 
justice.” Reason and justice have never been 
applied to these cases, nor was either heard 
from in the court at Decatur last week. About 
all that can be said is that these nine men were 
not hanged to the nearest tree by a lawless 
mob. But we cannot escape the conclusion that 
four of the nine have been found guilty by a 
jury deaf to the dictates of reason and justice, 
and have been sentenced, one to death, and 
three others to long terms in the penitentiary, 
by a court similarly afflicted. 

If that is reason and justice, words have as- 
sumed a new meaning since these “trials’’ be- 
gan some six years ago. 

It must be kept clearly in mind that the State 
had but one pertinent witness, the alleged vic- 
tim. Her testimony, repeated again and again, 
was that everyone of the nine men was guilty. 
Hence, the only testimony which the State 
could present told with equal force against not 
four but all of the nine. If the State accepted 
it as true of one of the men, it was obliged, un- 
less it wished to impeach its own witness, to 
accept it as true of all of them. 

But the State now admits that this testimony 
is utterly false in the case of two of these de- 
fendants. It admits, further, that the testimony 
is dubious as to the three men convicted at the 
recent “trial” at Decatur. For although the pen- 
alty for the crime alleged is death, and properly 
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LET EMPLOYERS PETITION 


IN an article on the Labor Act, published in the 
New York Times Magazine, Senator Wagner admits 
that only employes, or a labor organization acting 
for them, “may file a petition for investigation of 
a controversy concerning representation.” Might 
not the desirable purposes of this Act be achieved 
more readily were employers also allowed to peti- 
tion the Board? Industrial peace, founded on jus- 
tice, is the main purpose of the Act. If an amend- 
ment can bring peace nearer, why not amend? Real 
cooperation cannot be expected from employers 
who find in the Act itself a grievance. 


REASON” AT DECATUR 


—_——-- 





should be, the State declined to ask the death 
penalty. It planned what is euphemestically 
styled a “compromise.” 

The “compromise” can be easily stated. We 
are not sure that these men are guilty. We have 
the testimony of one woman only, and she is of 
doubtful character. It is true that under the 
law no man can be convicted of crime unless his 
guilt has been shown beyond reasonable doubt. 
But we must end these trials which are a pub- 
lic scandal. Therefore, although we have no un- 
impeachable, but only insufficient, evidence, we 
will arrange to send one man to the peniten- 
tiary for ninety-nine years, and two others for 
seventy-five. 

That is not “reason and justice.” It is a 
shocking denial of justice. It is a stultifying re- 
jection of reason. If these men are guilty, they 
should be executed. If they are innocent, they 
should be released, with apologies from the 
State, and reimbursement. For the State has 
kept them in jail for nearly seven years on the 
strength of evidence which the State itself now 
admits to be insufficient for conviction. 

Twice the Supreme Court has sternly re- 
buked the State of Alabama. Whether this case 
can again be brought before the Court is some- 
what uncertain. If it cannot, these men will rot 
in jail. But their sacrifice will not be in vain if 
their imprisonment gradually creates, particu- 
larly in those benighted communities where 
reason and justice are customarily set aside to 
convict the black man, the realization that the 
Negro is a human being, a man and a brother. 


EASING BRIDGES OUT 


ON another page we publish a communication from 
Richard L-G Deverall. Mr. Deverall believes that 
an editorial which appeared in these pages some 
weeks ago was written by one who did not know 
“even a few of the facts,” and he hastens to set 
us right. 

We thank Mr. Deverall. Incredible as the protest 
may appear, we were not aware that when John 
L. Lewis appointed Harry Bridges to a key-posi- 
tion with the C.1.O., he had already formed the 
intention of “easing him out of the picture.” Nor 
did we know that after he has led the “Irish and 
Italian” members of the maritime unions into the 
fold, Mr. Bridges is to receive not promotion, but 
notice to quit. 

Mr. Lewis did not disclose this intention when 
he asked Harry Bridges to organize the C.I.O. in 
California. He has not disclosed it since, except to 
Mr. Deverall, and even to him, we assume, only 
in private. We think, then, that we may stand ex- 
cused for having published an editorial based on 
the facts of the case as known at the time. These 
are the labor record of Mr. Bridges, and the eulogy 
which went with his appointment. 

Despite the disclosures which Mr. Deverall now 
shares with us, we still contend that the methods 
of Mr. Bridges unfit him to occupy his post even 
temporarily. As Mr. Deverall observes, with deli- 
cacy and restraint, Mr. Bridges “seems to eschew 
pacific methods.” Judging by his past, it is prob- 
able that he will continue to eschew them. Since 
the C.I.O. is accused—and in many cases unfairly— 
of preferring violent to peaceful methods, we think 
it unwise to a point bordering on insanity, to ap- 
prove for high position in the C.I.O. a man whose 
record stamps him as an organizer who “seems to 
eschew pacific methods.” 

Perhaps Mr. Deverall can enlighten us further. 
Has Mr. Lewis confided to him not only his inten- 
tion of easing Mr. Bridges out of the picture, but 
also the ways and means he will use to carry out 
his intention? “Easing” is hardly a pat word in 
connection with Mr. Bridges. Mr. Lewis may have 
fought hard to keep him out of the C.I1.0., but he 
will be obliged to fight harder, we fear, to get him 
out. It is quite important, we agree, that Mr. 
Bridges, now that he is in, be “kept under con- 
trol.” It was even more important that he be kept 
out of control, but that is now past history. With 
his allies, Messrs. Lewis and Brophy, he is now in 
control, but how does Mr. Lewis propose to keep 
him also “under control”? The question is not 
academic. 

President Green, of the A.F.L., said recently 
that the C.I.0. was like an army of raw recruits. 
The rank and file were full of good intentions, but 
“they have no discipline.” There is truth in the 
statement. What the C.I.O. needs sorely in this 
critical moment, when its great potential power 
for good hangs in the balance, is not emotional or 
false friends who applaud its every act, but leaders 
who think sanely, plan competently, and realize 
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that if organized labor is to make the lot of the 
wage-earner less miserable than it now is, even the 
appearance of approval of violent methods or vio- 
lent men must be avoided. Something has been 
done in the last few weeks to take the sting from 
President Green’s remark; but what the C.I.O. 
needs least of all, now or at any other time, is an 
organizer whose tactics have always been those of 
an irresponsible agitator. 

We have no fear that we who in the years when 
to champion the rights of the wage-earner meant 
to court slander and abuse, are “blasting asunder 
the ranks of organized labor’? when we draw at- 
tention to these singularly obvious truths. We have 
no concern whatever for the fortunes, political or 
other, of Messrs. Green, Lewis, or any other labor 
leader. Our deep concern is for the welfare of the 
wage-earner and for the common good. Mr. Dev- 
erall’s explanation strikes us as highly fanciful; 
further, it appears to defend the position that it is 
perfectly proper to send this riotous shepherd after 
the “Irish and Italian” maritime workers, hoping 
that after he has beaten them into the fold, he can 
be paid off and dismissed like a hired strike- 
breaker. 

We offer no apology for our criticism of the ap- 
pointment of the peace-eschewing Mr. Bridges by 
Mr. Lewis. Harry Bridges goes to organize the 
C.I.0. on the West Coast either because Mr. Lewis 
has taken leave of his senses, or because control 
of the C.I.0. has passed from him to men who take 
their tactics from Moscow. 


THE BLACK PLAGUE 


PUBLIC interest was stirred last week when the 
health authorities in Chicago asked some 200,000 
citizens to submit voluntarily to an examination. 
The purpose was to ascertain whether they were 
infected with one or other social disease, or with 
both. The recent volume published by the Surgeon 
General of the United States suggests that similar 
examinations everywhere may one day be found 
advisable or even necessary. 

For these diseases are growing at a frightful rate. 
One is commoner than measles, and twice as com- 
mon as tuberculosis. It is responsible for more than 
fifty per cent of the babies born blind. The other 
is at the root of one in every ten cases of insanity. 
The mother afflicted with it will bear in five cases 
out of six a dead or diseased child. Although both 
diseases yield to skilled and persistent treatment, 
both seem to be getting out of hand in this coun- 
try. The incidence of one of them is about 700 
times as great as in some European countries. 

The medical aspect of the problem before us is 
grave, but the moral aspects are graver. These 
diseases can be acquired innocently, but they more 
commonly flow from a sinful misuse of powers 
given us by God for a holy purpose. While we con- 
sider ways and means of dealing with them med- 
ically, why not attack their cause by teaching the 
children in our schools self-restraint founded upon 
principles of religion? 
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PROXY SAMARITANS 


THAT great apostle of charity and social reform, 
Frederic Ozanam, did not rate highly the charity 
which drops a penny into the outstretched hand 
of the blind man, and passes on. He would not have 
thought more highly of the charity which writes 
a check for a thousand dollars, and considers the 
case closed. Our Blessed Lord, he would observe, 
visited the sick and laid His hands upon them, and 
as He ministered to the needs of their bodies, He 
also ministered to the greater needs of their souls. 

Ozanam wished the Brethren of Saint Vincent de 
Paul to follow this holy example. They were not to 
deal with the sick and the poor as social “prob- 
lems,” but to visit them as human beings, and to 
serve them in person. Ozanam could find no place 
in his heavenly schemes for that figure in modern 
society, the Samaritan by proxy. 

It is true, of course, that the Samaritan of whom 
Our Lord speaks in tomorrow’s Gospel, dipped into 
his purse, and paid the inn-keeper. What is more, 
he pledged himself to dip into his purse again, 
should the sum he gave prove insufficient. But be- 
fore he thought of his purse, he stopped to look 
at the man who had been attacked by robbers, and 
left half-dead. The priest and the Levite had passed 
by, nose in air, but this Samaritan, an alien in re- 
ligion, did not pass by. He might have said, “Oh, 
it’s only a Jew, and Jews and Samaritans don’t 
mix.” 

But, to repeat, he stopped to look, and he did 
not rest with looking. Dismounting, he poured oil 
and wine into the injured man’s wounds, “and set- 
ting him on his own beast, brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him.” Then he was obliged to 
leave, but he commended the injured man to the 
care of the inn-keeper, and promised to return to 
pay any further expenses. The Samaritan gave 
money, but his real gift was a tender sacrificing 
personal care, founded on compassion and love. 
That is a gift to the suffering far more precious 
than dollars. 

It is not true, as we all know, that the open 
pocketbook is never needed. The Samaritan found 
money very useful, and the wounded man found 
it even more useful. But what Our Lord would 
teach us by the story of the Samaritan is a charity 
that is universal, embracing all men whether 
friends or enemies, or simply strangers; a charity 
that means sacrifice; a charity which engages all 
that we have in temporal goods and personal ser- 
vice. 

If we can be Samaritans with a purse open to the 
needs of the poor and nothing more, well and good, 
provided that we give with a pure intention. But 
let us try to be Samaritans ready to throw off our 
coats and fall to work, Samaritans with hands that 
offer personal service, Samaritans with kindly un- 
derstanding hearts. Is not our charity too often 
iced, or statistical, or vicarious? In organized 
charity, let us use all that science can teach us, but 
let us not forget that Samaritans by proxy run a 
grave risk of failing to qualify as good Samaritans 
approved by Christ. 
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THE CONGRESS. A clause in the Economy Act pro- 
vides that when Government-bureau reductions are 
under way an employe whose husband or wife is 
also working for the Government must be dis- 
charged first. On July 22 the Senate voted unani- 
mously to repeal this clause, following similar ac- 
tion by the House. . . . On the same day, the Senate 
overrode President Roosevelt’s veto of the bill con- 
tinuing low interest rates for farmers on Federal 
loans. As the House previously overrode the Prési- 
dential veto, the measure becomes law. . . . The Sen- 
ate on July 22, voted seventy to twenty to send 
President Roosevelt’s Supreme Court packing bill 
back to the Judiciary Committee, an action re- 
garded as ending the bill at least for this session. 
The galleries burst into applause as the measure 
was shelved, climaxing one of the greatest political 
struggles since the fight over slavery. .. . July 24, 
Representative Martin of Massachusetts declared 
the Roosevelt administration had added 277,000 
persons to the Federal payroll since March, 1933, 
but had increased the civil service rolls by fewer 
than 55,000. He asserted the percentage of non-civil 
service workers for the Government was the largest 
in forty years and that the President was seeking 
through his Civil Service reorganization proposal to 
replace the existing bi-partisan commission of three 
members by a one-man Civil Service administration 
to put the entire Federal machine of 840,000 men 
and women under his control. . . . On to Senator 
McCarran’s bill to limit the length of freight trains 
to seventy cars, Senator Copeland July 26 tacked an 
amendment—the anti-lynching bill. The Senate re- 
jected the anti-lynching rider, and then passed the 
freight-car measure. . . . The House passed July 27 
that portion of the Government reorganization bill 
which gives the President six executive assistants 
at $10,000 a year each. “‘A passion for anonymity” 
is expected of these assistants. . . . Senator Nye de- 
clared the National Labor Relations Board “has 
such a pronounced pro-C.I.O. bias that the average 
man regards it as an adjunct.” Representative Ran- 
kin accused the same Board July 26 of “conspiring 
with Communistic influences to destroy Southern 
industries.” . . . The House and Senate passed a bill 
erecting a national cancer institute in the Public 
Health Service. . . . July 27, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee completed, ordered reported its new 
court bill for procedural reforms in the lower Fed- 
eral courts. The new bill is confined altogether to 
the lower courts. It provides intervention of the At- 
torney General in suits involving constitutionality 
of Federal statutes; permits direct appeal of such 
cases to the Supreme Court. It restricts issuance of 
lower-court injunctions against acts of Congress to 
a court of three judges. The new measure omits 
provisions specifically asked by the President. No 
“proctor,” no “roving” judges are set up. The meas- 


ure authorizes the appointment of no new judges 
now; puts this off for further consideration. 


THE HOME FRONT. After living in the shadow of 
the electric chair for six and one-half years, four of 
the Scottsboro boys were set free in Decatur, Ala., 
July 24, as the State nolle-prossed indictments 
against five of the nine Negroes accused of attack- 
ing two white women on a freight train March 25, 
1931. One of the five was not set free; he was given 
twenty years after pleading guilty to a charge of 
assault with intent to murder. . . . The Veterans 
Administration revealed July 28 that benefits paid 
to war veterans from the Revolution on amounted 
to approximately $22,000,000,000. . . . The United 
Mine Workers and the Steel Workers Organization 
Committee, two John L. Lewis unions, July 23 ac- 
cused the Roosevelt administration of indifference 
to “flagrant and wanton violations” of the rights of 
the steel strikers and of failure to act against law 
violations by the big steel companies. . . . A Los 
Angeles judge ruled July 26 that picketing was ille- 
gal when it sought only to force unionization... . 
Rioting at the Republic Steel Corporation’s Corri- 
gan-McKinney plant at Cleveland resulted in one 
death and numerous injuries. This was the eight- 
eenth death at various points since the C.I.O. steel 
strike began two months ago. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. General Sung Cheh-yuan, com- 
mander of the Chinese Twenty-ninth Army at Peip- 
ing and chairman of the Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council, appeared for a time to be backing down 
before the Japanese demands. Then General Hsiung 
Pin, vice chief of the Chinese general staff, arrived 
in Peiping. Immediately a stiffening of the Chinese 
attitude to the Japanese ultimatums was noticed. 
Japanese complained of Chinese tardiness in com- 
plying with the protocol signed on July 11. . . . Hos- 
tilities were resumed July 26. Chinese army bar- 
racks at Langfang, halfway between Peiping and 
Tien-tsin, were bombed by Japanese airplanes, fol- 
lowing a night of severe fighting between troops of 
the two Powers. . . . At the Southwest Gate of 
Peiping Chinese soldiers attacked Japanese forces 
July 27. The rat-tat of machine guns, the explosions 
of trench mortar shells echoed throughout Peiping 
until late at night. Japanese casualties were said to 
be heavy... . July 28, a Chinese regiment, many of 
whom were armed only with broadswords, was an- 
nihilated at Tungchow by a Japanese airplane-in- 
fantry attack. Nippon troops captured Nanyuan 
barracks, south of Peiping, after desperate fighting 
with the Chinese Twenty-ninth Army. . . . Japanese 
warships shelled the North China port of Taku July 
29. Chinese peasants dug road traps along the Ti- 
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entsin-Peiping highway. For fifty miles the road 
was impassable to Japanese military trucks... . 
July 29, Chinese attacked at Tientsin, Japanese 
army base. . . . The Tokyo Diet voted $30,000,000 
for North China operations. 


SPAIN. In his victorious counter-attack, Franco 
swept the Reds out of Brunete, capturing the town 
July 24. Throughout the whole Brunete sector of 
the Madrid front, Franco advanced, recovering not 
only Brunete but most of the area captured by the 
Government forces in their spectacular early-July 
push. The Leftists were in headlong, disorganized 
flight, after a crushing defeat on the Castilian 
plateau west and south of Madrid. July 12 was given 
as the date upon which the Government’s greatest 
offensive to lift the siege of Madrid was definitely 
checked, just six days after it was launched. The 
Leftists were trapped in a triangular pocket with 
Villanueva de la Canada, Brunete and Quijorna at 
its three angles, and instead of abandoning this sal- 
ient held it until Nationalist reinforcements arrived. 
General Franco considered this such an egregious 
tactical blunder that it was almost too good to be 
true. Perceiving an unexampled military opportun- 
ity, Franco personally assumed direction of opera- 
tions in the Brunete sector. . . . A decree signed by 
General Franco officially re-established the Apostle 
Saint James as the Patron Saint of Spain, his Feast 
Day, July 25, to be a national holiday. The Leftist 
Government had suspended official observation of 
this day. . . . July 25, Nationalist planes bombed 
Barcelona. . . . July 27, Franco troops almost an- 
nihilated two Leftist brigades. Only about 300 of an 
estimated 3,000 men in the two units survived the 
struggle. . . . Nationalists made advances in the 
Albarracin sector of the Teruel front, gaining con- 
trol of 386 square miles of territory, eleven small 
towns including Royuela. ... A young American 
flying for the Madrid Government was captured by 
the Nationalists. He declared that the Spanish Em- 
bassy in Washington was recruiting for the Red 
army in Spain. 


Russia. The Soviet purge continued on a wide 
front. Dispatch of fliers over the North Pole to the 
United States to distract the world from the sound 
of firing squads also continued. . . . The Young 
Communist (Komsomol) organization saw eight of 
its leaders removed for corrupting Soviet young 
people toward Trotskyism. . . . The purge moved 
with full force into the newspaper field. Pravda an- 
nounced all emenies “must be mercilessly thrown 
out of newspapers, magazines and publishing 
houses.” . . . Editors were accused of deliberately 
using typographical errors for propaganda purposes 
against the Kremlin. . . . As one batch of Soviet 
fliers left for the United States, another batch came 
back, was showered with confetti. . . . Denial of 
entry into Russia to scores of tourists was reported. 
... Executives and engineers who lost their morale 
while so many executives and engineers faced firing 
squads were wooed by the Kremlin; told not to lose 
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heart. Industrial leaders were said to be so demor- 
alized they feared making any decisions. 


ENGLAND. Basque refugee boys, armed with 
knives, fought policemen in Wales, July 23... . 
King George and Queen Elizabeth visited Belfast 
July 28, were accorded a hearty, tumultuous wel- 
come. Explosion of a bomb in a nearby street; burn- 
ing of custom huts and dynamiting on the Ulster- 
Free State border marred the occasion. . . . Efforts 
of Britain to find some formula acceptable to all 
parties on the Spanish non-intervention committee 
continued. . . . Before July 23 the only ground for 
divorce in England was adultery. A new law now 
adds other grounds; desertion, cruelty, insanity. 


GERMANY. The arrest of seven more Protestant 
pastors was reported. . . . July 23, the Government 
imposed a special tax on all males who are unable 
to serve in the military forces. . . . July 25, Rev. 
Walter Niemoeller, younger brother of Rev. Martin 
Niemoeller, Protestant leader, was arrested... . 
July 27, the Government issued a decree requisi- 
tioning all German wheat and rye crops. 


FOOTNOTES. Belgium’s King Leopold urged erec- 
tion of an international organization to solve the 
world’s economic problems. . . . Efforts of French 
Finance Minister, Georges Bonnet, to rectify the 
Blum errors continued. The Blum Government dis- 
bursed 25,000,000,000 francs more than it raised in 
revenues. . . . A network of foreign Communist 
organizations working in South America was un- 
earthed by the discovery of an anarchist center in 
Chile. . . . July 25, Colonel Fulgencio Batista, vir- 
tual dictator, made public his three-year plan for 
bringing about the economic and social reconstruc- 
tion of Cuba. Regimentation of almost every phase 
of national life is contemplated by the plan... . 
“Kneel-down strikers” in Nogales, Mexico, sought 
to prevent Federal officials from closing the Cath- 
olic church and sealing its doors. ... On July 26 the 
West African Negro republic of Liberia celebrated 
its ninetieth birthday. . . . A new 35,000-ton Italian 
battleship, the Vittorio Veneto, was launched July 
25... . Argentina proposed a multilateral treaty to 
set up the right of political asylum as a principle of 
international law. . . . The glory of the ancient 
Pharoahs came to life July 29 in Cairo when eight- 
een-year-old Farouk I was proclaimed King of 
Egypt. . . . In Belgrade, Jugoslavia, July 24, the 
Skupshtina, lower parliamentary house, ratified the 
Jugoslav-Vatican concordat. As the vote was being 
taken, Patriarch Varnave, Orthodox leader, foe of 
the measure, died. Orthodox Bishops immediately 
excommunicated those who aided the ratification. 
The concordat was negotiated in July, 1935, had to 
be ratified before the end of July or lapse. It still 
has to face the Senate. Jugoslavia has 6,500,000 
Orthodox Church members, principally Serbs. It 
has 5,000,000 Catholics, mostly Croats and Slo- 
venes. 
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FACTS ON CLO. 


EDITOR: It seems to this writer that the truth 
about the C.I.O. is such an important necessity that 
the writers of your editorials might at least ascer- 
tain a few of the facts before they start blasting 
asunder the ranks of organized labor. 

For instance, your editorial, Js Mr. Lewis In- 
sane? (July 24), tells us with pontifical assurance 
that the only reason Harry Bridges was taken in 
was first, that Mr. Lewis had taken leave of his 
senses; second, Mr. Lewis had lost his control of 
the C.I.O. The editorial is then built up on these 
two ideas. 

Of course, anyone who knows the background of 
Pacific Coast maritime labor knows that Harry 
Bridges, an alien who seems to eschew pacific 
means, has the support of the Italian Catholic and 
Irish Catholic men who form the rank and file of 
these maritime unions on the Coast. Lewis had to 
take in Harry Bridges in order to get the men. It 
is now a question of getting the men in line, devel- 
oping sound leadership, and then easing Harry 
Bridges out of the picture. 

Asking Mr. Lewis if he is insane is hardly going 
to do any good. The most important thing right now 
is to see that Harry Bridges is kept under control. 

Villanova, Pa. DiIcK DEVERALL 


See editorial: “Easing Bridges Out,” p. 421. Eprror. 


HEADQUARTERS 


EDITOR: In your issue of July 3, 1937, rightful 
credit was given the Centre Documentaire Catho- 
lique at Louvain for its service in the catechetical 
field. The recent volume from this center containing 
a complete bibliography of religious instruction and 
other valuable material deserves the mention which 
it receives. I should like to let your readers know 
that similar work has been undertaken in the 
United States. 

Although we have not yet reached the point 
where we can say “more than 5,000 volumes, with 
hundreds of pictures, charts, films, plays, etc., from 
all over the world are available for study and in- 
spection,” nevertheless a very good beginning has 
been made along these lines at the National Center 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
A representative collection of catechetical achieve- 
ment in the United States, texts, projects, charts, 
and other aids in the teaching of religion has been 
got together and has been examined and studied 
by hundreds of priests, sisters and laity engaged in 
study club work, religious vacation schools and the 
teaching of catechism in our parish schools. 

This has been accomplished at practically no ex- 


pense; much is yet to be done if it is to achieve the 
purpose for which it is intended. Some of this ma- 
terial will be on exhibition at the National Catechet- 
ical Congress, sponsored by the Confraternity and 
held this year at St. Louis, Missouri, October 9-12, 
under the auspices of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Glennon. This Congress has become an important 
annual event in the progress of the Church in Amer- 
ica, and is attended by a large number of arch- 
bishops and bishops from the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. The National Center of the Con- 
fraternity is interested in promoting this Congress 
and in providing for the United States a head- 
quarters for catechetical information similar to the 
Centre Documentaire Catholique. 

Inquiries are welcome, and although we operate 
with a very small personnel, careful attention is 
given to inquiries, and visitors are cordially invited. 
Up to the present, the National Center has been en- 
gaged in promoting the practical side of religious 
instruction, study clubs, religious vacation schools 
and adult educational objectives. It has seen the 
number of diocesan directors grow from practically 
zero to seventy-eight. Because of these activities it 
has of necessity been somewhat delayed in making 
appeal for the development of its library, for a com- 
plete display of visual aids, latest types of projecting 
and moving picture machines, sound-pictures with 
catechism lessons and other works in which it is 
interested. For this work, it depends upon the dona- 
tions of publishers and friends. The project display 
at the National Center has already influenced the 
teaching of religion in many schools. 

F. A. WALSH, O.S.B. 

Washington, D.C. Director, National Center 


UNIMPEACHABLE 


EDITOR: The Catholic Daily Tribune (July 15, 
1937) quotes the Very Reverend Sylvester Sancho, 
O.P., rector of the University of Santa Tomas, 
Manila, P. I., who on his return from Spain recent- 
ly made some weighty statements. 

Fascism, Father Sylvester declares emphatically, 
as it is understood, has no part in the Nationalist 
program. Spaniards do not want to live under a 
foreign rule and they do not want to copy foreign 
forms of government. 

When in Saragossa, early in May, Father Syl- 
vester witnessed three Leftist airplanes make a 
swift and deadly attack upon the city. They de- 
parted as quickly as they had arrived leaving 113 
persons, mostly children, lying dead in the streets 
and 214 persons wounded. 

Father Sylvester saw Guernica immediately after 
its occupation by the Nationalists. The damage done 
to the buildings resulted from fires set from inside. 
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The outside walls were all entirely intact. The Left- 
ists had burned the buildings before deserting them. 

He entered Bilbao as soon as permission was 
given to do so. The Leftists had planted a large 
number of mines. Franco knew this and allowed no 
civilians to enter the city until his soldiers had 
cleared out the mines. 

Father Sylvester verifies the reports that the 
residents of Bilbao received the Nationalists amid 
great rejoicings. They had not seen white bread 
since February and were in a sorry plight. General 
Franco brought in a great quantity of white bread. 
The priest says that it is the great concern of 
Franco that there be no one in Spain who is hungry 
and suffering. 

The Nationalists have established five welfare or- 
ganizations clearing through “Social Service” in 
Salamanca, of which Seforita Pilar Franco, the 
General’s sister, is the president. Thus orphans, 
widows and wounded are taken care of, poor chil- 
dren are provided three meals a day, and pensions 
are given to wives whose husbands are at the front. 

Refugees told Father Sylvester that there is prac- 
tically no church left in Madrid and the two remain- 
ing in Barcelona are used as hospitals. 

Father Sylvester calls the transporting of Basque 
children “ a crime against humanity,” since Franco 
had guaranteed their care and safety in Spain. 

The Nationalists, Father Sylvester says, hold 
thirty-seven provinces, the Leftists sixteen. A num- 
ber of the latter are overwhelmingly Nationalistic 
in sympathy. 14,000,000 live in the Nationalist 
areas, 7,000,000 in the Leftist territory. 

Et haec meminisse iuvabit. 

Florissant, Mo. 


CATHOLIC NEGRO STUDENTS 


EDITOR: I am sure your readers will be interested 
in knowing about the resolutions on higher educa- 
tion which were adopted by the Catholic Interracial 
Council on June 21. 

This action was taken in the hope that more and 
more of our Catholic colleges in the North will open 
their doors to duly qualified Negro Catholic stu- 
dents. 

The resolution, addressed to the editors of dio- 
cesan weeklies and presidents of the Catholic col- 
leges in the North sets forth: 

There are several Catholic colleges in the North 
which have not as yet admitted duly qualified col- 
ored Catholics. 

These institutions cannot avail themselves of the 
defense that this exclusion is due to local law or 
rigid tradition, against which they are powerless to 
act. 

The resolution urges many reasons for a better 
interracial attitude on the part of Catholic colleges 
in the North—namely, the continued exclusion of 
qualified Catholic Negroes “is seized upon by the 
enemies and critics of the Church” as proof that 
the Catholic Church does not welcome him; that 
where Negroes do attend Catholic colleges no prob- 
lem is created; and mainly urges that 


the very valid argument in favor of a Catholic 


JOSEPH H. WELS 
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higher education for white Catholic youth of Amer- 

ica, in order to provide thoroughly equipped Cath- 

olics in public life and as leaders in the field of Cath- 
olic Action, is more than equally compelling when 
applied to the Negro Catholic group in America. 

It is the hope of the Catholic Interracial Council 
that the Catholic press in America, in urging Cath- 
olic colleges for the Catholic youth who are seeking 
higher education, will openly advocate that in the 
future young Catholic Negroes will not be turned 
away from the doors of Catholic colleges on the 
ground of color. 

New York, N. Y. GERARD L. CARROLL 
Chairman: Board of Directors, 
Catholic Interracial Council 


MISPLACED WIT 


EDITOR: The last paragraph in Benedict Fitz- 
patrick’s letter (July 10), if it means anything at 
all, appears to conclude that the Religious Order 
under Saint Teresa or the convents under the man- 
agement of Saint Brigid and other Irish saints and, 
I daresay, the present-day convents of Religious 
Orders of women are places of chronic rottenness. 
One gathers Hitler has the same opinions, but I 
hardly think the sentiments do honor to a paper 
published by an Order in which to be a soldier, a 
gentleman and a scholar used to be considered the 
rule. 

I think this sort of misplaced wit is an insult to 
the women who are forced by circumstances to 
earn their living in the modern world. Most of such 
women are carrying financial burdens which their 
brothers succeed in evading with masculine in- 
genuity. 

I think that the Catholic press could find much 
more worth-while issues to discuss than this type 
of idiocy. 


Boston, Mass. FEMINA 


FASCIST CATHOLICS 


EDITOR: Recently a prominent Catholic clergy- 
man said that ninety per cent of the students in 
public and private schools and colleges are atheists 
and radicals. 

But how many are Fascists? 

If you would take the time some day to come to 
this locality, you would find that a recent Mass in 
our church was entirely Fascist—even to black 
shirts on adults and children. Right on the church 
grounds the Italian flag was raised, and “Viva Mus- 
solini!” was shouted. 

Moreover it is proposed that this affair should 
become an annual event. 

I do hope that you can do something to wake up 
some of our priests to the fact that many of us will 
be willing to do without going to church if such 
things are allowed to continue. After all, we are 
Americans and we should pledge allegiance only to 
the Stars and Stripes. 


Address Withheld STUDENT 
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CHARLES O'DONNELL, 
SINGER FROM SOUTH BEND 


NORBERT ENGELS 








IN a previous article, published in AMERICA, June 
16, 1934, two weeks after his death, I mentioned 
Father Charles O’Donnell’s work as a priest, an ex- 
ecutive, and, in some small measure, a poet. With 
the American army in France Father O’Donnell 
came into contact with many of those fine young 
poets who had been forced by the war to turn from 
their contemplation of beauty and life to its spec- 
tacle of horror and death. Rupert Brooke and Alan 
Seeger were already dead. Father O’Donnell was 
with Joyce Kilmer a short time before the author 
of Trees and many other fine poems was killed in 
action. His own volume of war poetry is slight, yet 
it is penetrating in its suggestion of war—death and 
mutilation—as in the poem A Road in France, 
where he compares the destruction of nature with 
the destruction of man: 


All day the carts go by along the road 
That bear a regal though a sorry load. 


Young pine trees, stripped of all except their crown 
Which in the trodden dust is trailing down. 


Young kings, that knew the mountains and the stars, 
Dragged captive at the chariot wheels of Mars. 


Alas, I think, while gazing upon these— 
If this were but a sacrifice of trees! 
How different a road is that which he saw in Ire- 
land: 
From Killybegs to Ardara is seven Irish miles, 
*Tis there the blackbirds whistle and the mating cuckoos 
call; 
Beyond the fields the green sea glints, above the heaven 
smiles 
On all the white boreens that thread the glens of Done- 
gal. 


Well, time will have its fling with dust, it is the change- 
less law, 

But this I like to think of, whatever may befall: 

When she came up from Killybegs and he from Ardara, 

My father met my mother on the road, in Donegal. 


Father O’Donnell has been frequently compared, 
especially in his early poetry, to the great convert- 
poet, Father Tabb. Both wrote with a crisp and 
clear poetic enunciation, in swift, compact phrases, 
frequently suggesting profound thoughts by the 


use of brief language. Both priests were also teach- 
ers, Dr. Litz having said of Father Tabb: 


If anything was as natural to him as writing poetry, 
it was certainly his ability to teach. Along with his 
unusual power of imparting knowledge went the rare 
ability to penetrate the developing mind of the stu- 
dent, to direct its development, and to mould its 
taste. Many a graduate of St. Charles owes his love 
for literature and his taste for the higher things in 
life to the year or two he spent in the poet’s classes. 
Father Tabb felt keenly the beauty and power of 
those masterpieces of literature which appealed to 
him and found an echo in his own soul, and never 
tired of interpreting them as he understood and felt 
them, so that others might come to the same high 
appreciation of the gods, as he called the master 
poets, that he held to be the greatest of human joys. 


What Dr. Litz there said of Father Tabb might 
be repeated verbatim of Father O’Donnell. There 
are many priests and laymen now at Notre Dame 
who in this poet’s classes first discovered the form- 
ing germ which by now has developed into a gen- 
uine pleasure in poetry. 

Father O’Donnell was ever an admirer of the 
structure, the architectural plan of the poem, as 
the carefully finished design of his own poems will 
immediately reveal. What he calls “forethought” is 
the seeing of one’s thought as it becomes fully ex- 
panded and proportioned in the mind, before an at- 
tempt is made to write it; it is the important step 
between the first conception and the finished writ- 
ing. 

He saw clearly, and was able to effect, the close, 
the perfect co-equation between the thought and its 
expression, the material and its form. Aristotle 
pointed out the distinction between these two, the 
substance and the form, and yet brought them to- 
gether again so closely that he could call them the 
indissoluble halves of a perfect whole. And so, be- 
cause Father O’Donnell’s materials are so various, 
there is in his poetry a continuous array of various 
forms, ranging from free verse to the rigidity of the 
sonnet. 

In Design for a House, written in free verse, he 
speaks of giving his soul a liberty that is bounded 
only in the Infinite; the form of the poem seems 
appropriately free and artistically suited to that 
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strange mysticism in which the soul’s abode in God 
is likened to the four walls of a house: 

In my love, I would build you a house. 

Its north wall will be God, 

Its south wall will be God, 

East and west you shall be walled with God. 

You will need to fear no storms from the north, 

Your south wall will be a sunny wall. 

Dawn will stand for you, a wall of ivory growing into 


gold, 
Your west wall will be a pearl, on fire. 


Walk to the north wall forever, you will not reach it, 

You will never stroke with your hands the arras that 
streams down the southern side; 

Run eastward infinitely, dawn will be still beyond you, 

And you will be footsore indeed before ever your travel 
stop at the starred west wall. 


In my love I would give you liberty, confining you only in 


the Infinite, 
I would wall you up in the beauty of God, 
In the reach and range of God. 


I can think of nothing better I could do for you 
Than build you a house, out of my love. 

On the other hand, there is to be found in the 
same volume a sequence of sonnets, perfectly 
formed. They are seven in number, and are fol- 
lowed by an eighth, the envoi. They are entitled 
The Presence of God, each one seeking the knowl- 
edge of the reality and the feeling of the beauty of 
God. At the end, in the envoi, the seven sonnets are 
referred to as seven questing things, like seven ar- 
rows, seven ships, and seven lamps, each of which 
has failed to find fully and completely the object of 
its quest—God. The sonnet ends with a passionate 
cry for forgiveness at the poet’s audacity in at- 
tempting to discover God in seven small things like 
seven sonnets: 

I have struck my octave, seven notes that fall 
Like birds with broken pinions from the sky, 

I have shot my golden quiver, an interval— 

Seven shafts at the sun—upon the grass they lie. 
Seven ships I launched on the adventurous main, 
Seven lamps I lit and swung them with my hand— 
The night is dark, my lanterns flare in vain, 

And seven keels are broken in the sand. 


Oh, who could see except with Patmos eyes, 

Or who could say but with the horns of thunder— 
The presence that but makes our earth and skies, 
The word that is the secret core of wonder. 
Forgive me, God, that with a simple heart 

I count upon my fingers where Thou art. 

It is this constant searching for God and His real 
presence that caused David Morton to describe 
Father O’Donnell’s poetry as “a passionate religious 
mysticism,” for it was a grappling with a vision of 
such immensity that, finding no words adequate to 
its expression, the poet turned sometimes to the 
most familiar experiences of man in order to find a 
medium of comparison. There is often, too, a gen- 
uine profundity veiled in apparently whimsical lines, 
as in the poem Conclusions, in which he goes back 
to an old, old game of stripping leaves or petals 
from a flower and saying alternately “She loves 
me” and “She loves me not”: 

Petal by petal I plucked the stars from the rose of the 


sky, 
Like a swain in the garden of love playing an old, fond 


game- 
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“She loves me,” he breathes with delight, “She loves me 
not,” with a sigh, 

As he strips the leaves from the rose to the music of her 
name. 


Infinite Lover, my own, I have torn the heavens apart, 

Like rose-leaves piled at my feet the stars lie, number- 
less, vast; 

Vesper and Venus and Mars have told their tale to my 


heart— 
“He loves me,” is always the first, “He loves me,” is 


always the last. 


Some of Father O’Donnell’s most distinguished 
writing lies in his prose. It is prose poetry, and is to 
be found in many of his funeral sermons, his pres- 
entations of the Laetare medal, and his academic 
addresses. In his funeral sermon for Francis 
O’Shaughnessy, of Chicago, he said: 

Death is not the end of life. In a far truer sense it is 

but the beginning. Weigh against fifty, sixty, a hun- 

dred years, the eternal years of which the Psalmist 
speaks and tell me which side the grave lies life. Tell 
me what is life and what is death, what is joy and 
what is sorrow. Take the scales of God, take the 
measuring-rod of His eternal wisdom and answer me 
what is success in life and what is failure. Take this 
thought—that in your breast and mine is a spark 
that shall live and glow when all the suns of time 
have set, when the world and the waters have 
dropped away and only silence and darkness shall 
fill the spaces that were once the scene of human 
life; remember that you and God shall live forever, 
together or apart, and does not the dreadful riddle, 

the puzzling problem of life become as simple as a 

child’s plaything in the sand? 


Most readers will readily recall the death of 
Knute Rockne, at whose funeral Father O’Donnell 
preached. The conclusion of that eloquent sermon 
is indeed poetry: 

To her we turn in this hour of anguish and of broken 

hopes and hearts laid waste. She is the Mother of 

Sorrows and the Comforter of the Afflicted. O Mother 

of God, and Mother of God’s men, we give him into 

thy keeping. Mary, Gate of Heaven, welcome to Thee, 
open to receive him. Mary, Morning Star, shine upon 
his sea. Mary of Notre Dame, take him into thy 

House of Gold. Our Life, our Sweetness, and our 

Hope, we lay him in thy bosom. 


Father O’Donnell was capable of arousing such 
thoughts in his critical readers as to cause one of 
them to write: “I believe that his poetry will in time 
become a part of our literary tradition; will influ- 
ence other poets; . . . and will thus play a part in 
digging deeper and wider the true channel of Eng- 
lish poetry.” 

To close my paper I should like to quote a poem 
which I wrote for Father O’Donnell the day on 
which he died. It first appeared in Scrip, the Notre 
Dame quarterly magazine, and is entitled Return: 

For he hath cast his boat upon the waters, 
And it hath come full sail around; 


Laden with myrrh, the ivory and the gold 
His soul hath found. 


How simply put he forth, how richly now 

Hath he returned; 

The cargo stored, and at the water’s edge, 
The vessel burned. 


Now he hath set his course among the stars, 
And filled his sails with their strange breath 
Of light, and intimate music. God, 

Is this what men call death? 




















BOOKS 


NINE MEN TALK 
OF A WORLD WITHOUT GOD 


CONVERSATION AT MIDNIGHT. By Edna St. Vincent 

Millay. Harper and Bros. $2 
FRAGMENTS of Conversation At Midnight have been 
appearing in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, so that 
the characters are already familiar, as are their most 
notable utterances. These previous releases of her brain- 
children by Miss Millay is a sign, I assume, that she 
takes them very seriously. And I admire her for having 
endowed her characters with her own Olympian articu- 
lateness. Their talk is unforgettable; it ranges through 
every form of expression from high lyricism and burning 
satire to quiet buzzing about botanical hobbies. 

The question remains, however, just how much signifi- 
cance the characters, and consequently their conversa- 
tions, possess in themselves. No one would think of com- 
paring Miss Millay to Wordsworth; but I must confess 
that I have somewhat the same impression from the 
Conversation that in my youth I had from the Ezcur- 
sion:I wonder why we should need to listen so attentive- 
ly to some of these individuals, just as I then wondered 
why I should read so many passages about what the 
poet found, human or inanimate, around Rydal Mount. 

The conversations of very wealthy people, as a rule, 
do not seem to be of much importance. If you have lis- 
tened to a few of them you have listened to them all. Nor 
do they gain very much by being made so very vocal. 
The same false assumptions, the same blind spots as to 
the condition of anybody but themselves, the same curi- 
ous egotism which blocks any progress towards wisdom 
or mutual conciliation of ideas—all of these blemishes 
persist even when they are elevated to poetic thrones. 

As a penetrating study in manners, the Conversation is 
extremely instructive. Miss Millay is a super-observer; 
uncannily acute. But then the function of poetry seems 
to me something beyond instruction in human mores. 

The answer will quickly spring up: the Conversation 
is not confined to a mere talk-fest in Ricardo’s cultured 
and hospitable home. It is a drama; the dramatic ele- 
ment being provided by the clash of Carl, the Communist, 
with the type of mind just described, with a few neutral 
elements to intervene. Emotion and conflict of the drama 
are there; but is there the reality? Despite the bitter sar- 
casm of Carl’s chief antagonist, Carl, with parlor hero- 
ism, has things pretty much his own way. 

As long as he remains in his character role of criticism, 
satire and abuse, a Communist is easily depicted as hav- 
ing his own way. The ugliness and hatefulness of capi- 
talism make as warm a blaze for his rhetorical fire as 
do logs in a New England base burner. He can pile in 
crisis obsession and class “pathos,” exploitation of 
misére, to his heart’s content, when no one seriously 
challenges him as to what he has to offer; when all are 
content to rest within his narrow circle of ideas and 
values, which in the last analysis, are written within the 
sphere of the capitalist. Carl and Merton, for all their 
mutual hates, are not essentially opposite. 

As for the Catholic priest, Father Anselmo, he is a 
charming person, utterly a gentleman, accomplished, 
who, at the piano, “built Peace—out of felt, wire, ivory, 
wood.” He is graciously depicted as commanding univer- 
sal respect—“Swell guy—awrfully nice fellow—.” You can- 
not help liking him. The care the author showed in 
checking up on his conduct and ideas, lest he be reproach- 
able on the score of conduct and dogma—even to with- 
drawing him from the midnight company at the proper 
time—showed the importance she attached to her gallery 
of characters. But he is a minor element in the drama, 


where, it seems to me, a priest would need to split things 
wide open, for better or worse. Anselmo might argue 
that his subdued and neutral ways would leave a definite, 
if minor impression, which a more aggressive attitude 
would destroy. Perhaps—some good clergymen think that 
way. But, with no bid for ecclesiastical truculence, I be- 
lieve that there are times when a priest needs to casser 
la crofitte. And the crusts in this midnight hour are thick 
and indurated. 

I doubt if the gains are quite worth the price in culti- 
vation of so much conscious masculinity, not just ordi- 
nary masculinity, but a special type of Park Avenue or 
country-club masculinity with accompaniment of banal 
or semi-bawdy expressions. The ornamental woodwork is 
ripped off and we see most of the plumbing. Something 
in the sight of all these pipes and drains may be convinc- 
ing. It may teach us how remote is our artificial civiliza- 
tion from nature’s simple economy. But when you meet 
with it constantly in daily life you are not particulary 
impressed in happening upon it in the realm of poetry. 
And it would seem to me to be the high privilege of a 
woman poet that she could so cheerfully ignore all that 
sort of thing. For it is not life—an extremely wide and 
healthy thing which Miss Millay knows well—but it is 
just Park Avenue plumbing. 

Miss Millay’s intense distress over the world’s deca- 
dence and emptiness may perhaps be summed up in the 
words of the agnostic Ricardo: 

Man has never been the same since God died. 

He has taken it very hard.... 

He amuses himself very hard with the many cun- 

ning amusements this clever age affords. 

But it’s all no use; the moment it begins to get dark, 

as soon as it’s night, 

He goes out and howls over the grave of God. 

Possibly her genius may some time inspire another 
Conversation, showing man come to life as he finds his 
way back to God. JOHN LAFARGE 


THE ACADIANS 
OF THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


Tue NeuTRAL YANKEES OF Nova Scotia, A MARGINAL 

CoLONY DuRING THE REVOLUTIONARY YEARS. By John 

Bartlet Brebner. Columbia University Press. $4 
PRESENT-DAY Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Cape Breton Island constituted the 
colonial Nova Scotia of the middle Eighteenth Century. 
In 1710 this territory, known as Acadia, came into the 
possession of Great Britain and was thenceforth a buffer 
country between New England and Canada. With the 
expulsion of the Acadians in 1755 and the fall of Canada 
in the French and Indian Wars, Nova Scotia ceased to 
be a strategic military position in the New World. The 
story of the change from French to English domination 
has already been told by Mr. Brebner in his book New 
England’s Outpost. 

The problem in The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia is 
simply stated though not so simply solved, as the author 
himself concedes in several places. No “summary explan- 
ation” is this, but, as Mr. Brebner says, it “can be re- 
garded as a fabric of hypotheses which interested readers 
will modify in the light of their own knowledge and 
ideas.” 

Briefly stated, the facts are as follows. The expulsion 
of 10,000 Acadians (the figures are the author’s) in 1755 
made room for mass migration of New Englanders to the 
maritime provinces from 1760 to 1775. Shortly afterward 
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the American Revolution began in which New England 
and the Atlantic seaboard won complete independence 
from the Mother Country. And Nova Scotia, containing 
a vast majority of inhabitants not fifteen years removed 
from New England, remained loyal to Great Britain! 
The explanation of this striking paradox has been set 
down in 350 pages, with well over a thousand footnotes, 
most of which refer to primary sources. 

If the author’s solution of the loyalism of the Hali- 
gonians to London could be stated in few words, it 
would say that Halifax, because of her economic depend- 
ence, was habitually more subservient to London than 
were New York or Boston, that the topography of the 
whole province militated against unity and organized in- 
surrection, and that New England herself was neither 
willing nor anxious to extend a helping hand. 

Exciting situations are not wanting in this scientific 
story of twenty-odd years. Tales are told of the mass 
migration from New England; of the avaricious shippers 
and merchants of Halifax, who time and again acquired 
thousands of acres of land by means of false settlers’ 
lists; of corruption, lying and double-dealing in politics; 
of agricultural, fishing, mining activities; of the geo- 
graphical characteristics of the country from Chaleur 
Bay to Passamaquoddy; of interesting things in private 
life, such as religion, art, entertainment, family and 
morals; and of land raids by British and New England 
privateers during the Revolution. The venality of the 
corrupt leaders of government at Halifax is painted in 
merciless colors by the author but nowhere is it more 
poignantly demonstrated than in the story of the Gov- 
ernor, Francis Legge (1773-82). Loyal and courageous, 
Legge attacked the corruption that manifested itself at 
every turn and in his zeal for justice did not even realize 
that he was sealing his own political casket. 

A map of the Nova Scotian country, a detailed and 
paginated table of contents, and a complete index are 
noteworthy features of this work. Though the volume 
will not be a popular book, it will be on the reference list 
of every student of Canadian and Revolutionary affairs. 

Henry A. CALLAHAN 


TIMELY, CYNICAL, 
PERHAPS THOUGHT-PROVOKING 


THE Strikers. By Goetze Jeter. F. A. Stokes Co. 

$2.50 
IT would be hard to discover a more up-to-the-minute 
book than Mr. Jeter’s or one treating a subject of greater 
interest to contemporary Americans. Properly speaking, 
it is scarcely a novel at all, though designated such on 
the dust-cover, but a series of loosely connected episodes 
in the lives of, say, fifty men and women, who, volun- 
tarily or not, find themselves face to face with a strike. 
This particular strike takes place in a typical shoe fac- 
tory, and “Waverly,” the town in question, is a Middle- 
town of sorts, the regulation factory settlement. 

The customary course of strikes is followed with per- 
haps a variation here and there. We read of the feud 
between capital and labor, the strike leader, the often be- 
wildered workers, their disapproving wives and hungry 
children, the timid mayor and inefficient police—why, in- 
cidentally, must lawgivers and upholders of the law al- 
ways be ineffectual in fiction?—plenty of fights, the mur- 
der of an innocent bystander, and even an extra messy 
lynching. The characters are not mere lay figures and 
the whole scene comes alive and stands out starkly. And 
what have the Waverly strikers got in the end as once 
more they set off for work to the tune of the rusty 
whistle, with new hope in their hearts? Not very much, 
nothing in fact when balanced against the months of 
idleness and suspense; and fresh rumors of unrest are 
already about. Mr. Jeter, one suspects, is of a cynical 
turn. 

As for the episodes themselves, for the most part they 
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ring painfully true, the result of an attentive observation 
of human nature. Evidently the author does not hold 
with Poe’s dictum that, when painting decayed cheeses, 
one should make them look as little like decayed cheeses 
as possible. It is unfortunate that this same nature’s 
nobler side seems to have lain rather beyond his range. 
Not all young men are of the pygmean stature of Red, 
or Jerry, or Lanny the bully—not even all factory young 
men. Immaturities of style jar occasionally, but unity of 
plan and atmosphere hold the carefully balanced design 
together with a skill that merits admiration. 
PauLA KuRTH 


A WARNING TO 
DEMOCRATIC STATES 


THE Story oF DicTaTorsHip. By E. EH. Kellett, M.A. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $1.75 
APATHY and blindness, says the author, afford despot- 
ism the opportunity to creep upon an unthinking people 
and crush them with startling suddenness. He warns the 
English nation, that political freedom is easily lost and 
once an absolute ruler gains control, even if a benevolent 
and capable one, the people have no assurance that his 
successor will be of like character. Thus, in a series of 
popular essays on ancient, medieval and modern tyrants 
the author bids us learn a lesson from the past. 

Dictators, he contends, whether a Dionysisus, a De 
Medici, a Lopez, or a Stalin, force their way to supreme 
power, using practically the same methods to acquire and 
maintain their rule; generally, they pose as the only in- 
dividuals who can save the nation in a national emer- 
gency, real or fictitious. Once in control, the author con- 
tinues, they employ terrorism, muzzle the organs of pub- 
lic opinion, invent scapegoats, secure control of the army, 
“legalize” their usurped power, destroy or emasculate 
religion, and delude their subjects with the glory of 
foreign conquest. 

Communism is evidently quite virulent everywhere 
despite the author’s assertion that Bolshevism has re- 
nounced its international propaganda work. Further- 
more his treatment of some of the Popes gives rise to 
unfair implications. 

Not all things that absolutist rulers have done are 
open to condemnation; but on the contrary, some of 
them have accomplished much for the advancement and 
betterment of their people. We in the United States, how- 
ever, can profitably heed the author’s message. Having 
never known the repression of absolutism, we should 
compel our imagination to visualize our lot once the 
birthright of our precious liberty has been squandered. 
For Americans, the slow, but free, processes of repre- 
sentative government are to be preferred to the passive, 
though maybe secure and comfortable, bondage of a 
dictatorship. JosePH F. QUANE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Anp So—VictToria. By Vaughan Wilkins. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 
THIS is an historical novel using the sordid story of the 
British royal house under the early Georges and William 
IV as a background. The story is concerned with the 
life adventures of Christopher Harnish, an unrecognized 
offspring of an incestuous royal marriage. Used as a 
dupe in childhood in an attempt on the life of Victoria, 
he finally saves the throne for her in his early man- 
hood against the machinations of the royal uncles. The 
author shows fine powers of characterization, his por- 
traits are those of living individuals, but it could be used 











in a better cause. The story of the royal lives of the 
period is history; but why present the adulteries, mur- 
ders, seductions, imbecilities of those lives in the form 
of fiction. They were bad enough in the bare historical 
records, but in the form of a novel the presentation is 
much more graphic. Once the author chose this period 
to describe there was plenty of material of the scanda- 
lous nature to describe. That element in fact, suggestion 
and description abounds in the book. 


Prrzr ALL Hanps. By H. M. Tomlinson. Harper and 
Bros. $2.50 

A SEA story from the pen of an author who has a long 
list of them to his credit. It is best in the parts that are 
strictly of the sea: the sailors’ yarns, their salty talk. 
It is good in other things: the picturesque language and 
very notably the poetic conceptions, such as when Lyn 
and Jerry watch the stars. But there is that same Lyn, 
a girl with colorless personality introduced—great mis- 
take—for romance. Better not to have complicated and 
lumbered the theme with this clumsily handled element. 
Lyn is perhaps in for sake of completeness, for the 
theme is the fate of things and therefore of people, men 
and women, insofar as they depend on things—such as 
a ship with a reputation for being unlucky from the 
time she left the ways. The author enshrouds “The 
Hestia” in a preternatural aura, implies that all seamen 
are certainly superstitious. But perhaps he is talking 
with his tongue in his cheek, for in spite of terrifying 
events “The Hestia” does not play her principal passen- 
gers false. It is not entirely quite convincing to the lub- 
ber. 


CaLL It Freepom. By Marian Sims. J. B. Lippincott 

Co. $2.50 
“AFTER Reno,—What and How?” would be an apt sub- 
title to this novel by Marian Sims. Martha Freer divorces 
her worthless husband, and with Jimmie, her eight-year- 
old son, returns to live in the same small Southern com- 
munity where she had spent ten years of married life. 
The story of her struggles is told with wit and with a 
rare understanding of human nature. Certainly the au- 
thoress sees life with discerning eyes and in an effortless 
way can describe it vividly. 

The disturbing feature of the book is the subtle con- 
clusion that Martha finally finds the right answers to 
her problems for the right reasons, and therefore is 
wholly admirable in victory. She refuses to permit a 
married man to divorce his wife in order to marry her; 
she resists more than one open invitation to clandestine 
relations; she finds freedom and the possession of her 
own soul in a final decision to be chaste,—and lonely. 
This is the right answer. But in reasoning to it Martha 
never once thinks of these questions as moral. Her con- 
quest of physical passion is made solely because indul- 
gence in the long run would be unproductive of happi- 
ness, not because it would be wrong. 


THE MAKING oF A Hero. By Nicholas Ostrovski. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. $2.50 

OUT of Soviet Russia comes this novel which perhaps 
may be regarded as Communistic propaganda. There is 
no doubt, however, of Nicholas Ostrovski’s sincerity: 
that makes the thing more distressing and not a whit 
less pernicious. It was written under almost impossible 
conditions as Ostrovski lay invalided and blind—he has 
since died—and much of the material is probably auto- 
biographical. His Paul Korchagin, a hero indeed though 
in unorthodox ways, is a worker in the early days of 
Bolshevism who gives his youth and literally his all to 
the cause of Communism. Events projected the boy—he 
was scarcely more—into the struggle as the little town 
in the Ukraine where the Korchagin cottage stood was 
captured and recaptured by alternate Red and White 
armies. A misguided sense of duty held him a devoted 
Red comrade. Outrage, torture and death, all the ugly 
appendages of war, are heaped together to form a mov- 
ing, vast panorama, though of too disorganized a nature 
to rank as great even among Russian novels. 


ART 


JULY and August are well known to be completely dead 
months insofar as activity is concerned in the field of 
the fine arts. Most of our museums and other institutions 
have permanent summer exhibitions, usually neither ex- 
traordinarily interesting or significant. Most of the fra- 
ternity of art dealers leave their places of business in 
order to visit Europe or the American artist colonies with 
a view of making arrangements for the following winter. 
So I find myself with little of immediate current interest 
to discuss. 

I must, therefore, confess that one of the readers of 
AMERICA has supplied me with material for this week’s 
column by being gracious enough to write a letter to the 
editor criticizing the activities of this column. Apparently 
the principal objection of this reader has been that I 
have not commented “actively on any one of the modern 
‘isms’.” The reader goes on to question whether I know 
anything about these matters and wonders even whether 
I am aware that they exist. His final comment is: “Cath- 
olics would like to know the Catholic view on these com- 
plicated trends of Picasso, Matisse, Duchamp, Dali, Chi- 
rico, Archipenko, Kandinsky, and many more... .” 

I wish it were possible to satisfy this reader of 
AMerIcA, to whom I am very grateful because he has 
given me an opportunity, not to satisfy his desires, but 
rather to express my opinion of the point of view toward 
art which he shows in what he writes. It is a character- 
istic of contemporary art criticism that it should discuss 
manifestations of creative activity either in painting or 
in sculpture or in any of the “fine” arts in terms of 
schools or, as my critic puts it, “isms.” 

But there is an even more important aspect to my 
critic’s remarks. He seems to feel that there is such a 
thing as a “Catholic view” upon modern artistic tenden- 
cies. First of all I seriously question how much genuine 
significance there is to these tendencies themselves, as 
tendencies. I am convinced that a large part of the “high 
mystery” surrounding such phenomena as surréalism is 
based entirely upon dealers’ propaganda and upon noth- 
ing else having any reality outside of the minds of those 
who make their livings by jacking up the market prices 
of paintings. Insofar as there exists such a thing as sur- 
réalism, it is a comparatively simple, natural and quite 
forgivable outcome of social conditions in post-War Eu- 
rope. To glorify it into a complicated metaphysical sys- 
tem is to swallow the bait deliberately put out by a very 
clever group of merchants. 

Further than this it seems to me a fundamental mis- 
take to suppose that there can be a Catholic view with 
regard to any of the mystical metaphysics and sloppy 
philosophy which we find discussed in all seriousness in 
so much art criticism. How can the Church, whose phi- 
losophy is so beautifully clear and rational, have any 
official view with regard to the philosophical utterances 
of artists who do not have any philosophy and whose 
vocation is to create works of art? 

To define the Catholic attitude toward dadaism or im- 
pressionism or the Barbizon school or Colonial portrait 
painting is as impossible as it would be to define a Cath- 
olic attitude toward oak trees as compared to pines or 
toward mint juleps made with bourbon as contrasted 
with mint juleps made with rye. Insofar as art is con- 
cerned, the Church must disapprove any art which is di- 
rected against her or which has a rational philosophy 
opposed to hers. There is likewise a distinct Catholic atti- 
tude with regard to that art which exists for the service 
of the Church. But when it comes to the assorted French- 
men, Spaniards, Italians and Slavs mentioned by my 
critic, the Church must remain silent so long as they do 
not attack her. With regard to these gentlemen and their 
work, Catholic art criticism is merely equivalent to good 
art criticism. Harry Lorin BINSSE 
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FILMS 


HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSOME. Handsome is the 
word for this epic musical film, and one may add color- 
ful, amusing and sometimes thrilling. It is probably the 
most respectable libretto since Show Boat, and Jerome 
Kern has risen to the occasion and provided it with some 
of his most engaging melodies. The story has a semi- 
historical background and a good deal of forthright ac- 
tion such as one might find in a high-grade Western. 
When a young farmer in Pennsylvania sinks an oil shaft 
in his property, the resulting gusher transforms the 
small community into a stamping ground for greedy 
railroad magnates who attempt to force the farm owners 
out by making it impossible for them to freight the oil 
East. But the discoverer, who has got himself married to 
a medicine-show singer in the meantime, outwits them 
and pipes the black gold directly to the refineries. The 
struggle is of the rough and tumble variety and moves 
along at an energetic pace throughout under the free 
direction of Rouben Mamoulian. Irene Dunne’s singing in 
the lyrical sequences is excellent and Randolph Scott is 
a robust hero. This is guaranteed entertainment for all. 
(Paramount) 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE. Since it was not possible for 
Shirley Temple to remain merely cute and still do justice 
to an outdoor tale by Mr. Kipling, the producers have 
given her a belated opportunity to prove her dramatic 
ability. And little Miss Temple is better here than in the 
stagy song-and-dance roles she has recently been forced 
to play. As the child who brings peace to a British out- 
post in India after a whole garrison has failed, she is 
restrained and natural, and for this one may thank 4di- 
rector John Ford who has gotten close to the sternly ro- 
mantic atmosphere and leathery sentiment of the orig- 
inal. The impoverished child goes with her mother to live 
at the post where her crotchety grandfather is in com- 
mand. When her favorite sergeant is killed by the na- 
tives, she goes alone up the Khyber Pass and charms the 
enemy chieftain into making peace. It is a delightful 
story and masks its softer appeal by frequent excursions 
into hair-raising adventure. Victor McLaglen is warmly 
and vigorously human as the sergeant, and the fine cast 
includes C. Aubrey Smith, June Lang, Michael Whalen 
and Constance Collier. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


SARATOGA. Some sort of critical holiday may be taken 
with regard to this film since it will probably be seen as 
the last vehicle of the late Jean Harlow, and not as sim- 
ple picture fare. It is not otherwise a signficant piece of 
work and makes use of a stock climax which has grown 
to nightmare proportions in one opinion at least. The 
story of race-track life ends with the usual vital horse 
race wherein man’s best friend carries the future happi- 
ness of young love into the home stretch. The heroine is 
a society girl who is forced to associate with the book- 
maker-owner of the family stables in the hope of earning 
enough money to buy them back. It is her job to popu- 
larize betting among her wealthy acquaintances. Ro- 
mance crops up then, and the burden of a happy ending 
is thrown entirely upon the horse. Clark Gable, Lionel 
Barrymore, Walter Pidgeon and Frank Morgan are 
prominently involved in this adult film. (MGM) 


DANGEROUS ADVENTURE. The embattled steel in- 
dustry continues to be torn by strife in this moderately 
exciting film. Instead of sit-in strikers, however, it is an 
unscrupulous office manager who attempts to take over 
the plant which has been inherited by a mere girl. He is 
finally thwarted through the efforts of a handsome su- 
perintendent. Don Terry and Rosalind Keith are the ro- 
mantic industrialists in this agreeable family entertain- 
ment. (Columbia) Tuomas J. FITZMoRRIS 
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EVENTS 


ON July 21, the New York Times printed an editorial 
entitled: “Year of Triumph.” Boiled down, the editorial 
comes to about this: There has been a year of death and 
destruction in Spain, and this death and destruction are 
all Franco’s fault. After enumerating the horrors turned 
loose on unhappy Spain, the Times sadly concludes: 
“ ... these are the victories illuminating General Fran- 
co’s ‘year of triumph.’ It (the military insurrection) is 
responsible for destroying the remnants of constitutional 
government and preventing its revival for years to come. 
If this tortured and riven land, this holocaust of un- 
known dead, this terror of the living, this exile of reason 
and pity, represents triumph, it must be the kind of tri- 
umph celebrated in hell. For Spain it has been a year of 
agony, ruin and defeat.” 


The editorial leaves one with the impression that Franco 
had no business revolting; that he is the father of all 
Spain’s present woes; that the innocent little Reds are 
harmless little fellows who have had no hand at all in 
the enumerated tragedies. Now the actual situation is 
just the contrary. Franco and his colleagues knew with 
certainty that the Spanish Leftists, actively aided by 
Moscow, had completed all arrangements to seize the 
Government and convert it into a Communist regime. 
The Francoites knew that the coup was coming quickly. 
They knew that the Reds intended to introduce a foreign 
tyranny in Spain against the wishes of the majority of 
the Spanish people. Franco merely beat the Reds to the 
draw. He is fighting to prevent the rape of traditional 
Spain. Responsibility for the holocaust lies with those 
who planned the rape. . . . If the New York Times used 
the same reasoning in other matters which it employed 
in the above editorial we would see things like the fol- 
lowing: 


News Item. Policeman Smith at 1 A.M. yesterday spied 
two robbers breaking into the Fliptop Restaurant. In a 
fierce pistol duel, Smith shot one of the men. He grap- 
pled with the other, and the pair fell through the plate 
glass window, rolled over the restaurant floor. 
Editorial: “Triumph of Smith.” One corpse, a human 
face battered, filled with lumps—behold the “triumph” 
of Policeman Smith. A beautiful plate glass window shat- 
tered, salt cellars scattered everywhere, a stricken res- 
taurant—these things may represent triumphs to Smith, 
but will the Fliptop Restaurant ever forget the ruin 
caused by this policeman? 


News Item. An incendiary set fire to a crowded East Side 
tenement. Firemen poured water into the building, ruined 
furniture, carpets, clothing. 

Editorial: “Firemen’s Triumph.” Lace curtains that can 
never be used again, water-logged chairs, tables, beds, 
devastated rugs—these are the so-called victories achieved 
by the Fire Department last night when they splashed 
water into the burning rooms. A desire to keep the fire 
from spreading was the excuse offered by the firemen 
when confronted with the wrecked furniture. This at- 
tempt to evade the terrible responsibility is little short 
of puerile. 


News Item. Dr. James Harry cut a man with a knife 
yesterday. The man’s appendix was about to burst. Dr. 
Harry declared he wanted to get it out before it burst. 

Editorial: “Harry’s Triumph.” Bandages, a cut that will 
leave a perpetual scar, much blood lost, gas pains—these 
are the triumphs of Dr. Harry. The doctor’s alibi that he 
was attempting to prevent something worse happening 
to the patient impresses one as being disingenuous. The 
responsibility is the doctor’s and he cannot shirk the ef- 
fects of his action. THE PARADER 
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BLESSED BE GOD 


The Complete Prayer Book 
Inspiring - New - Beautiful 
For sale at all Catholic Book Stores 
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P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St. New York 
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CAMP TEGAWITHA 
For Girls 


MOUNT POCONO, PENNSYLVANIA 


Camp Tegawitha is located at Mt. Pocono, Pa., at an altitude of 2,008 
feet. Organized in 1918, it is the oldest and most modernly equipped 
Catholic camp for girls in existence. It is ideal in every sense of the 
word, There is no location more desirable and attractive. Its nearness 
to New York, Philadelphia and Buffalo makes it most accessible. A 
resident woman physician and a trained nurse are always in attendance. 
Pure drinking water — perfect canitation. Private chapel on grounds. 


Fer deseriptive, Mustrated booklet “A” write 
Miss Mary Angela Lynch, 380 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


Tel: CAthedral 8-2221 





(After June Ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 
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NOTICES 


(Advertising rates for Notices are 6 
cents per word, including name and 
address. Payment to be made when 
sending Notice, which must be in ac- 
cord with policies of America. NorTIces 
must be received at Ammrica, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before 
date of publication.) 


SOUTH AMERICAN ASSIGNMENT 
SOLICITED. A young New Yorker, 
married, Catholic-college-trained, de- 
sires to make his residence and his 
living in South America, preferably 
somewhere along the upper Pacific 
Coast. Any friendly advice or assist- 
ance will be most welcome. 
YORKER, AMERICA, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


IS AVAILABLE. Mr. Longfellow Fiske, 
well known lecturer, writer, author of 
High School textbooks, is available for 
all or part time position with school, 
seminary or college as teacher of Voice 
Culture, Expression, Speech and Public 
Speaking. o Journalism. Will take 
limited number of private students. 
Endorsed by editor “America” and 
other prominent Catholics. Write: A. 
Longfellow Fiske, A.M., 118 West 72nd 
St., Apt. 503, New York, N. Y. 


A SET OF BEAUTIFUL BRONZE 
ALTAR CANDLESTICKS—both large 
and small—and Altar Crucifixes can be 
had at less than foundry cost. Ad- 
dress, BRONZE, AMERICA, 53 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 


By Steamer, Rail or Motor 
Berm: Havana, Porte 


Rico, Nassau, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, New England, and All Cruises 
National Conference Catholic Charities, Society of St. Vincent de Pau), Annual Meetings, 


t. Paul, Minn., August 28th to September Ist. 


Conducted party leaves New York, August 21st, 


via Great Lakes, visiting: Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Detroit, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Ft. William, 


Duluth, St. Paul. 


Returning all rail via Chicago. 


FARLEY TRAVEL AGENC 


Descriptive Folders Mailed on Request. 


53S Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-8390 








WATCH EUROPE! 


M. C. D'Arcy, Christopher Dawson, 
Christopher Hollis, Douglas Woodruff, 
Douglas Jerrold, Allison Peers, Ronald 
Knox and Arnold Lunn 


have all written in 


THE TABLET 


within the last few weeks 


SEND $1 DOLLAR BILL 


for a three months’ trial subscription to the oldest and 
premier Catholic Weekly 


THE TABLET 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4, England 














The Conversion of England 


By DR. WILLIAM ORCHARD 





Twelve articles which may prove historic 

by Dr. Orchard of national fame in England 
whose conversion attracted more public 

attention than any since Newman. 

The most important and the most remark- 

able series of articles in contemporary 

Catholic journalism. 


FORTNIGHTLY FROM MAY 7th 


Su i rate three dollars per annum 
from the new Catholic Herald, Ltd., 110 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England. 


MASS WINES 
APPROVED and COMMENDED 
NOVITIATE OF LOS GATOS 
LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1888 
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ROMEO IMPORT COMPANY, 


350 West 3!st Street 
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Saint Mary- 


Teacher Training and Art. Well-equipped build- 
ings, library and laboratories. All sports, Catalog. 


Box 47, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


f-the-Woods 











{| Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


offers your daughter 


Training for character and health 
in an atmosphere, healthful, distinc- 
tive, Catholic. 

Intellectual standards accredited by 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

Modern fire-proof buildings. 
Sixty-eight acre campus overlooking 
the Hu . 

Athletic field and new gymnasium. 


Illustrated booklet upon request. 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 





Incorporated in 1897 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
fo Se oy ae Siete 








“9 College of 
St. Elizabeth 


Modern residence balls. 








MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
CHESTNUT HALL, PHILADELPHIA 


National, Regional, State recognition of degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Home mics, High 
School Teacher Certification. Secretarial Studies. 
Unusually beautiful location. Large athletic fields, 
gymnasium and swimming pool. 








sec. teacher-training, musie, 
For Degrees—B.A. and B.S. in Home Economics. For cate- 
Address The Secretary of the College logue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey. 
COLLEGE OF 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Con School Sisters 


Education of Women. ducted by the 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








Catalogue on application to the Registrar 











TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
An asecredited college situated in Westehester 
County for resident and non-resident students. 
Confers B.A., B.S. Degrees. Address Secretary. 


Marymount School & Junior College in Wilson Park 
Accredited. Upper and lower echools—College Preparatory. 
Special advantages for cultural subjects. 


Branches in Paris and Rome for foreign study and travel. 
Address Reverend Mother 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


@ Catholic College for the Higher Education of 
Women Conducted by Religious of the Holy Child 
Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in 
Arts and Science. Resident and non-resident stu- 
dents. 11 miles from Philadelphia, Main Line, P. R.R. 


Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14 
Junior Year Abroad Address: The Registrar 





IS YOUR CHILD IMPROVING? 





Subnormal children require medical 
treatment, training and teaching. Nursery, 
pre-school and older retarded children 
accepted. Summer continuation school. 
Stone buildings — 30 acre estate. 

T. Frank Devila, M.D., Marydell School, Langhorne, Pa. 





ACADEMY 


OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Syossett (Long Island), N. Y. 





Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Affiliated with the State University 
ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COMMERCIAL DEPTS. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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Arranged 
for Study Clubs: 














ON SPAIN 


(Dilectissima Nobis) 


Christian Marriage 
(Casti Connubii) 


Christian Education of Youth 
(Divini Ilius Magistri) 


The Christian Constitution of States 


(Immortale 


The Condition of the Laboring Classes 
(Rerum Novarum) 


On the Reconstruction 


(Quadragesimo Anno) 


5S (by mail 7) cents each; $4.00 per 100; $30.00 


All Eight, postage paid—50 cents 


ON GERMANY 


(Mit brennender Sorge) 


Atheistic Communism 
(Divini Redemptoris) 


Dei) 


of the Social Order 


per 1,009 (Postage on bulk copies extra) 
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